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The Case of Anna Louise Strong 


E HAVE received a number of 

letters asking us to comment on 
the case of Anna Louise Strong. Miss 
Strong has now provided her own com- 
mentary in her series of articles in the 
New York Herald Tribune syndicated 
throughout this and other countries. 
When Miss Strong arrived in this coun- 
try after having been arrested and held 
for five days and then deported from 
Moscow on charges of espionage and 
subversive activities, she at first urged 
the press not to use her case to inflame 
international tension. It is hard to rec- 
oncile this with her subsequent deci- 
sion to assist the press to do just that, 
choosing as her medium a reactionary 
Republican organ. 

The Herald Tribune introduced the 
series with an editorial note character- 
izing it as “one of the most damning 
documentations of the processes of the 
police state which has become avail- 
able in this country” and adding that 
perhaps Miss Strong herself did not 
have “full realization of its implica- 
tions.” 

The latter comment was inspired 
no doubt by Miss Strong’s insistence 
that she remained a supporter of the 
Soviet Union and that her only con- 
cern was to further the cause of peace. 
But Miss Strong is an intelligent, ex- 
perienced person who has been around 
quite a lot. She knew that our coun- 
try was at that very moment engaged 
in preparing a pact of war against the 
Soviet Union, a pact to which she said 
she was opposed. Yet she was willing to 
be used as an instrument to help in- 
flame just the sort of anti-Soviet hys- 
teria needed to put over the pact. She 
was willing to let her articles appear 
the very week-end the peace forces of 
this country, gathered in the Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace, were being subjected to the most 
fascist-like assaults on their liberties. 
Her own attendance at these meetings 
could not wipe out the fact that her 
series was assisting the campaign of the 
very fascist forces who were picketing 
the meeting. Nor could the fact that 
she sought to turn over $1,000 of the 
large sum she received from the New 
York Herald Tribune for the defense 
fund of the twelve Communists on trial 
in New York. She wrote over her sig- 
nature on the check the words “For 
the American Communists who are 
getting as raw a deal from American 
justice as I got from the USSR. From a 
fellow victim of the cold war,” well 
knowing there could be no counter en- 
dorsement to such a statement. 

Many of those who at first felt dis- 
may and disbelief over the charges 
made against Miss Strong now feel 
that the fact that at this critical mo- 
ment she could be capable of writing 
these articles so damaging to the cause 
of peace, while publicly protesting her 
love of peace, indicates that there must 
have been serious basis for the charges. 
They conclude that on previous occa- 
sions, while publicly protesting her 


friendship for the Soviet Union, she 
was capable at the same time of engag- 
ing in activities injurious to the inter- 
ests of that country. . 

Miss Strong’s series contains much 
more about her own sensationalized 
fears than they do of factual material. 
It is her fears, rather than the actual 
facts, which furnish grist for the anti- 
Soviet mill of such lower-than-Hearst 
journals as the New Leader. The fears 
included mental pictures of brutal 
treatment, torture, hard labor in a 
concentration camp, nightmares about 
being dumped somewhere in the snow 
and being attacked by wolves. This she 
attributed to the “hate and wish-to- 
destroy” she said she saw in the face of 
the prison official who questioned her. 
A psychiatrist might have a different 
interpretation. 

The facts recorded by Miss Strong 
did not bear out any of these fears. 
Her quarters were clean and reasonably 
comfortable. She was well fed, courte- 
ously treated. At one point she quips: 
“Maybe they just wanted me to write 
up their model jail.” Naturally, being 
in jail is not a pleasant experience, but 
Miss Strong’s own report indicates far 
better treatment than accorded by most 
governments to persons _ similarly 
charged . 

While Miss Strong protests that she 
has “not consciously done anything 
against the interests of the Soviet 
state,” and attributes her experience 
to the “mistake” of a minor official, 
there is enough in her story, vaguely 
as she records this part of it, to pro- 
vide at least one wholly reasonable 
explanation. 

Miss Strong was planning to go to 
Communist China, by way of Man- 
churia. The Soviet authorities told her 
the border was closed, and that they 
could not arrange for her entry from 
the Soviet Union. 

She wrote in the New York Herald 
Tribune (March 30): “I had been pry- 
ing into that secret route thinking I 
also might make it. I had been locating 
passing Chinese and asking about rail 
conditions. Charting every possible way 
to get to Manchuria and China, of 
course for my own journalistic ends. 
. . . But of course it would be hush- 
hush, and I wasn’t hush-hush at all: I 
was a journalist.” 

The extreme delicacy of this ques- 
tion, with the civil war in China at a 
crucial stage, should be well under- 
stood by those who have followed So- 
viet foreign policy. The Soviet Union 
has a formal treaty with the National- 
ist Government of China. Despite the 
wild charges of treaty-breaking hurled 
against the USSR by its enemies, seri- 
ous students of Soviet affairs know the 
extreme scrupulousness with which the 
Soviet Union guards its treaty rela- 
tions with other powers. 

In this case, there was at stake not 
only the treaty with the Nationalist 
Government, but also _ inter-related 

(Continued on page 28) 








TU BUILU IN PEACE 





By Kathryn Peck 


Their racing feet are pulses in the earth 
Hastening the rhythm to its final height, 
And so they leap the last remaining space, 
Burst blinding on each other’s sight, 
Feel hand in crushing hand, 
Feel their blood flow 
Body through body in a single flood— 
There at the Elbe not so long ago, 
Ivan and GI-Joe! 


Filth and fatigue and rubble-haunted hours 

Cease ticking to become a pack of lies, 

For Ivan sees green fields in Joe’s wide smile, 

And Joe sees going home in Ivan’s eyes. 

And so their mutual jargon is complete 

With confidence, and they can laugh a while, 

Strangers, but neighbors on the same world street— 
There at the Elbe not so long ago, 
Ivan and GI-Joe! 


But here where day came up with quietude, 

Here where civilian feet 

Travelled an unbombed street, . 

Where safe behind warm windows there was food, 
Laughter and light in gracious plenitude, 

Here where the shadow of starvation crawled 
Only in print, 


Where buses ran and bricks remained in walls, 
And war was but a news reel interlude, 
Where all our snug complacency had been, 
The Hitler heart moved in. 


We—Uber Alles in the same mad dance, 
We-—strangling voices that we dare not hear, 
We with the bombs of power and arrogance, 
The booby traps of ignorance and fear, 

The grinning gifts of stark hypocrisy. 

So all the ills that sent Joe into war, 

Wrapped in the lamb’s wool of democracy, 
Now greet him snarling at his own front door, 
Screaming a super war! ? 


Once at the Elbe, confident and strong, 

The single rhythm of converging feet, 

With terror crushed and hearts that only long 

To build in peace upon the same world street. 

And yet despite the inference that begets 

Vicious distortion where the acid falls, 

Despite the degradation and the threats 

Of hooded hooligans in senate halls— 

Be steadfast, work and learn, for you shall meet, 

Shall dwell in peace upon. the same world street, 
Because the builders live—and wreckers go— 

Ivan and GI-Joe. 








—_— Review 
and Comment —— 


The Pact and President Truman’s Pledge 


ee WE ARE FACED WITH THE PRE-EMINENT FACT THAT, IF 
civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships—the ability of all peoples, of all kinds, to 
live together and work together, in the same world, at peace.... 

“The work, my friends, is peace; more than an end of this 
war, an end of the beginnings of new wars. Yes, an end for- 
ever to this impractical and unrealistic settlement of the differ- 
ences between governments by the mass killings of peoples...” 

Thus President Roosevelt eloquently stated the basic tenets 
of his foreign policy in a speech written the day before his 
death. 

On April 12, 1945, Harry S. Truman took the oath of office 
as President of the United States, pledging to carry on the 
policies of his great predecessor. He hastened to assure the 
American people, through the State Department, that there 
would “be no change of purpose or break of continuity in the 
foreign policy of the United States Government.” 

On April 12, 1949, President Truman sent to the Senate the 
North Atlantic Pact, a Pact girding half the world for war 
against the Soviet Union. A few days before President Truman 
had said that he would not hesitate to make use of the atom 
bomb again. 

Of course the President asserts that our objective is peace, 
and that he would only use the bomb for the welfare of man- 
kind. But others speak more frankly. 

On April 13, a fellow-Democrat from Missouri, Congress- 
man Clarence Cannon, chairman of the important House Ap- 
propriations Committee, omitted any lip-service to peace in the 
debate on the 16 billion dollar arms appropriation asked by 


the President. Calling for more atomic bombs and super- 
bombers, he cried: 


We must hit Moscow and every other city in Russia within one 
week after the next war starts and with land based planes. With 
the signing of the Atlantic Pact we have the bases. All we need 
now is the planes to deliver the bombs. 

We will not necessarily have to send our land army over there. 
In the next war, as in the last war, let us equip soldiers from other 
nations, and let them send their boys into the holocausts instead of 
sending our own boys. That is what long-range planes mean. . . . 
We will blast at the centers of operation, and then let our allies 


send the army in, other boys, not our boys, to hold the ground we 
win. 


How must such words sound to the people of the Soviet 
Union, who are threatening no one, who desire only peace to 
restore the wounds of the last war and build a better life? 
How must it sound to the people of Europe, with the graves 
of the last war still fresh, that they are expected to do the 
fighting and dying for America in the next war? How do they 
sound to the people of America, who know that they will pay 
for these savage plans in sharply reduced living standards, 
and that their blood, too, will flow in rivers in an atomic war? 

Heedless of the desires of the American people, Congress 
passed the record arms appropriation bill under this hysterical 
lashing. Only 272 of the 433 members were present when the 
vote was taken, and only Vito Marcantonio (ALP, NY) voted 
against 1t. 

Other voices equally blunt about the real meaning of the 
Atlantic Pact are heard with increasing frequency. Columnist 
David Lawrence, admitting that there was no desire in Wash- 
ington for peace and that our whole economy is geared to war 
contracts, wrote in the New York Sun, April 5, “One shudders 


to think what effect the sudden outbreak of peace would have 
on our economy.” 

And on April 5 the Wall Street Journal, commenting on the 
fact that the Atlantic Pact was signed on the eve of the open- 
ing of the UN General Assembly, wrote editorially: 


The juxtaposition of these two events is so graphic as almost to 
suggest it was intentional—designed to blazon forth, that is, the 
triumph of jungle law over international cooperation on a world 
scale. 

The editorial declared flatly that the Atlantic Pact nullifies 
the principle of the UN, that it “makes military might the 
determining factor in international relations” and represents 
“a substitution of brute force for the human quality of reason.” 

It is not surprising that Wall Street, which operates on the 
jungle principle itself, should support the pact. The editorial 
goes on: 

We think the jungle principle of the Atlantic Pact fits the facts 
better than the ideally-human principle of the UN does. But we 
think no one should be deceived into supposing the Atlantic Pact 
is somehow a logical corollary of the UN. 

While the Administration has expressed confidence in the 
early ratification by the Senate of the Pact, the growing oppo- 
sition in Congress to the Pact and especially to the staggering 
additional outlay for arms that must accompany it, offers the 
hope that the Senate hearings and debate may continue for 
some time. 

The Administration has indicated that it will ask for an 
additional one and a half to two billion dollar appropriation 
to take care of arms commitments under the Pact for this 
year alone. The Western Union powers have already indi- 
cated that implementation of the Pact would require increas- 
ing their armies from the seven divisions now available in 
Europe to somewhere from 36 to 70. Since the US would 
be required to equip these divisions and a modern division 
costs from 200 to 400 million dollars to equip, this would 
mean an outlay of tens of billions of dollars before we were 
through. Right after the signing of the Pact, eight of the 
European nations hastened to put in their request for arms. 

Certain business circles are expressing considerable anxiety 
over the burden this would put on American economy. 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of the Administration’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, declared in a speech on 
April 5 that our budget cannot stand any additional bur- 
den without the threat of increased inflation and grave 
dangers to our economy. And the Hoover Report says that 
the military budget is already padded and there is in it 
“staggering waste.” 

Some who favor the Pact are trying to make us believe 
that we can have the Pact without paying for it just as 
Representative Cannon is insisting that we can go to war 
without spilling our blood. 

Senator Robert Taft (R., Ohio) and others have declared 
that they will vote for the Pact but not for the arms ap- 
propriation to implement it. 

Walter Lippmann, writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune for April 18, took the position that the Pact by it- 
self “promotes security,” and that it should be passed with- 
out adding anything to present cold war costs. He said: 

Unless the Pact can be the occasion for a decision that we are 
at the limit of the military expenditures for the cold war, then 


we are on the verge of a shooting war and there should be no 
limit at all on the expenditures. 


Mr. Lippmann insists that “no responsible and informed 
man thinks we are on the verge of a shooting war.” What 
Mr. Lippmann and others fail to take into account is that 
it is the Pact, itself, that is bringing us nearer to a shooting 
war, that the Administration has undoubtedly made exten- 
sive commitments in advance to the European signatories who 
would not otherwise have joined it, and that its very provi- 
sions commit us to a course of fostering rearmament every- 
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where for which sooner or later we shall have to foot the bill. 
The position of these people is based largely on the belief 
that at this stage American money and arms and power can 
best be used to keep reactionary governments in power, 
thus “containing Communism,” and that in this way we 
can create a balance of power and prevent a shooting war 
for which we are as yet ill-prepared. But while the Pact 
provides for that, this dangerous policy could not itself be 
contained. While it is necessary of course tc fight increased 
military appropriations, we cannot be diverted by these ar- 
guments from the first task of doing everything in our power 
to fight the Pact itself. 


World-wide Protest Against the Pact 


pene THE WORLD A MIGHTY MOVEMENT OF PROTEST 
against the Pact is growing. The peoples of every signatory 
country are holding mass demonstrations against being drawn 
in. And in the rest of the world there is equally strong re- 
sistance against American policies driving toward a war 
which would engulf all mankind. 

Opposition to the Pact is taking the form of a positive 
movement for peace. 

Thousands of people from democratic organizations all 
over the world are converging on Paris to participate in the 
World Congress of Fighters for Peace, which an American 
delegation is attending. 

In our own country, unity is being forged among the most 
diverse elements of our population, who are finding a com- 
mon language in the search and struggle for peace. 

Despite the reactionary stand of the leaders of the big 
trade unions, the rank and file of labor are learning what 
the cold war has already cost them in reduced living stand- 
ards and assaults on their trade union rights. They under- 
stand the new burdens the North Atlantic Pact would fasten 
on them, and that it is their own lives and liberties that are 
at stake. On April 13, sixteen prominent midwestern trade 
union leaders, representing CIO, AFL and Railroad Brother- 
hood locals, launched a grass roots labor campaign against 
the Pact. On the same day 267 New York labor leaders 
published an advertisement in the New York Times oppos- 
ing the Pact as a war measure. Many local unions are pass- 
ing resolutions against the Pact. Local leaders are joining 
with others in community peace organizations. Many thou- 
sands of New Yorkers are demonstrating for peace as part of 
the statewide campaign launched by the American Labor 
Party. 

American farmers are against the Pact. On March 22, at 
Denver, Colorado, farm delegates from thirty-five states at 
the semi-annual meeting of the National Farmers’ Union de- 
nounced it as directly contrary to American precedent and 
history. 

Among the strongest elements in the peace movement have 
been the Protestant Churches. Despite the pro-war stand of 
the Catholic hierarchy, many rank and file Catholics are 
joining the peace movement. Jewish leaders are taking a 
strong stand against the Pact. The Philadelphia yearly meet- 
ing of the Religious Society of Friends adopted a resolution 
on April 2 opposing the Pact because it implies large scale 
armaments and intensifies the division of the world, and 
urging the government to end the cold war with the USSR. 

On April 10 an Open Letter to Congress and the President 
was released by Bishop James C. Baker, President of the 
Council of Bishops of: the Methodist Church; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Secretary of the American Friends’ Service Commit- 
tee, and T. O. Thackrey. The Open Letter, signed by 300 
distinguished churchmen, educators, writers and other lead- 
ing citizens, declared that the present pattern could only 
lead to a war which no one could win, and called upon 
Congress to reject the North Atlantic Pact. 

The signers proposed a “constructive and honorable” al- 








ternative, based on a conviction that “capitalism and com- 
munism not only can but must live together in the same 
peaceful world.” They urged President Truman, through 
a special envoy to Moscow, to prepare the way for direct 
negotiations with Russia to settle outstanding differences. 

The Progressive Party has been in the vanguard of the 
struggle against the Pact. Henry A. Wallace made a power- 
ful attack on the Pact in a radio broadcast on March 27, and 
his speech was published in a full page advertisement 
in the New York Times. He called upon the Administration 
to state its terms and arrange an immediate conference with 
Russia to settle outstanding issues. On April 27, Mr. Wallace 
will begin a nationwide peace tour, carrying the message of 
peace to mass meetings in fifteen cities. Three members of 
European Parliaments have been invited to accompany him, 
to tell the people of America how Europeans regard our 
war plans. At this writing visas have been granted by the 
State Department to Michele Giua, left Socialist Senator 
from Italy; H. Lester Hutchinson, Labor Party member of 
the British Parliament, while that for Pierre Cot, Independent 
Member of the French Chamber of Deputies, is still under 
consideration. 

A tremendous impetus to the peace movement was given 
by the Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace 
held in New York March 25-27 under the auspices of the 
National Council of Arts, Sciences and Professions, of which 
Dr. Harlow Shapley is chairman. The conference -brought 
together the very flower of American life, people of varied 
professions and high achievement, people of varied political 
views, with a common concern to avoid the horror of a 
new war. The fascist-like hysteria that surrounded the con- 
ference was encouraged by the State Department’s attitude 
in refusing visas to a large number of delegates from Western 
Europe and Latin America, and refusing to permit the dele- 
gates to remain in this country to further the cultural inter- 
change that it had charged the Soviet Union with blocking 
in a statement issued as the conference opened. 

The distinguished group from the Soviet Union made 
memorable contributions to the discussions, bringing to our 
country a message of peace from their country. Two of the 
papers are published in this issue, and more will follow. 

A continuing action committee was formed to implement 
the conference decisions for peace. This committee has been 
holding meetings throughout the country and is now engaged 
in gathering signatures to a Roli Call for Peace urging the 
strengthening of the United Nations and asking all members 
of the Senate to vote against the North Atlantic Pact, and 
call instead for the immediate initiation of long-term, top- 
level discussions between our government and the USSR. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship is 
carrying on a countrywide campaign through mass distribu- 
tion of leaflets, meetings and other measures to bring pressure 
to bear against ratification of the Pact. 

The NCASF has outlined a series of measures to be taken 
by people in every community to make their protests against 
the Pact effective. Here they are: 

1. Write or wire your two Senators that you oppose ratifica- 
tion. Give your reasons. Demand that they hold up this 
alliance and see that time is allowed for nationwide public 
debate. 

2. Write or wire the President of the U. S. that you oppose 
the North Atlantic Pact. Ask the President to initiate con- 
ferences with the Soviet Union to settle our differences. 

3. Ask your organizations to apply for time to testify in op- 
position to the Pact at open public hearings of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Tom Connally, 
Chairman. Advise your organizations to insist that Senate 
hearings be extended until all leaders of the people have 
a chance to voice their opposition. 


4. Organize protest meetings in your city and neighborhood 
against the war Pact. 


We urge every reader of our magazine to act at once and 
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with all their strength on these measures to defeat the Pact. 

For the benefit of our readers and others we have pre- 
pared a pamphlet giving a detailed analysis of the Pact 
and its implications, details of which will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Reaction of the Soviet Union 


INCE THE PROFESSED PURPOSE OF THE NorTH ATLANTIC 

Pact is to ease world tension and create security against a 
supposed “threat” from the Soviet Union, although no such 
threat exists, and on the contrary the Soviet Union has made 
repeated offers to reach a peaceful settlement, it would have 
been reasonable to expect the authors of the Pact to display 
special concern for the attitude of the Soviet Union. 

We have previously published as a special supplement 
the Soviet White Paper on the Pact issued on January 29th. 

On March 31, after the publication of the text of the Pact, 
the Soviet Union sent a Memorandum to the governments of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Luxemburg and Canada. 

The Memorandum noted that the text confirmed the 
charges in the January 29 statement regarding the aggressive 
aims of the Pact and that it is counter to the aims of the 
United Nations, the Yalta and Potsdam Pacts and the Anglo- 
Soviet and Franco-Soviet agreements. The Memorandum 
charged that the fact that the Soviet Union alone among the 
great powers is excluded can mean only that it is directed 
against the USSR. 


The Memorandum emphasized the peaceful intentions of 
the USSR and declared: 


The North Atlantic treaty has nothing in common with the aims 
of self-defense of states who are party to the treaty, who are threat- 
ened by no one, and whom no one intends to attack. On the con- 
trary, this treaty has an obviously aggressive character, is aimed 
against the USSR, which in fact is not concealed even by the official 
representatives of the states which are parties to the treaty in their 
public pronouncements. 


The Memorandum has gone unanswered. 
Gromyko on the Veto and the Pact 


| pe GROMYKO, RECENTLY APPOINTED FIRST DEPUTY FOR- 
eign minister of the Soviet Union, and now serving as chief 
Soviet delegate to the Spring session of the UN Assembly, 
took the occasion of the Anglo-American Resolution on limit- 
ing the veto power, to direct the attention of the Assembly 
to the aggressive policies represented by the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

Speaking before the Assembly on April 13, he declared 
that the position of the United States and Great Britain on 
the veto could only be understood correctly in the light of 
their general policy designed to undermine the United Na- 
tions by the building up of military and political blocs. 

Mr. Gromyko declared that the principle of unanimity of 
the permanent members of the Security Council is a pre- 
requisite for the very existence of the United Nations. The 
Soviet Union, the United States and Great Britain had at 
one time agreed that all important questions in the interna- 
tional organization must be decided by agreement among the 
great powers. President Roosevelt himself had first proposed 
the formula agreed upon at Yalta and later incorporated in the 
UN Charter. Mr. Gromyko charged: 


The circumstances accompanying the preparation ot the North 
Atlantic Treaty as well as its composition bear witness to the fact 
that this new military and political bloc of states lying on both 
sides of the Atlantic is directed against the USSR. This is obvious 
from the simple fact that the North Atlantic Treaty, as well as the 
Western Union, signify the formation of a closed group of states 
from which only one great power is excluded—the Soviet Union. 


Sharply differentiating the North Atlantic Pact from the 
pacts concluded between the Soviet Union and the countries 
of the People’s Democracies and from the Soviet treaties with 
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Great Britain and France, Mr. Gromyko made clear that these 
are merely bi-lateral treaties, not directed against any great 
power, but designed to prevent a renewal of German aggres- 
sion. The North Atlantic Pact, far from being aimed at the 
prevention of German aggression, is directed against the coun- 
try which bore the brunt of the war against Germany. As 
proof of its aggressive purposes, Mr. Gromyko cited intensive 
military preparations against the Soviet Union being under- 
taken especially in the United States,‘ Great Britain and 
France, including plans for the use of atomic weapons “which 
certain American statesmen are wont to rattle with increasing 
frequency.” 

He noted specifically the building up of military bases, espe- 
cially on territories close to the Soviet Union, the continuation 
in Washington of the Anglo-American Joint Chiefs of Staff 
set up during the last war, and the Military Staff set up by the 
Western Union at Fontainebleau. 

Regarding the adherence of states close to the Soviet Union 
to the Atlantic Pact, Mr. Gromyko said: 


Only the blind can fail to see that the purposes of this is to have 
the means of establishing military and air bases on these territories 
for an attack on the Soviet Union. 


Speaking of the inclusion of Norway, he asked how the 
United States would react to the establishment of bases by 
some great power in Mexico. 

Citing evidence to the effect that the United States had set 
up 484 bases during World War II, Mr. Gromyko quoted 
an Associated Press dispatch of January 21, which reported that 
Secretary of the Army Royall had declared that this country 
is now building a large number of secret bases on foreign terri- 
tories, including the Philippines, Iceland, Greece, Canada, etc. 

Mr. Gromyko further charged that the treaty was clearly 
aimed at interference in the internal affairs of other nations, 
support of reactionary, fascist regimes and the stifling of move- 
ments for national liberation in colonies and dependent coun- 
tries. 

He refuted the claim that the pact could be considered a re- 
gional arrangement under Article 52 of the UN Charter, since 
it comprises states in two different continents, and flouts the 
authority of the Security Council over any such arrangement. 

Mr. Gromyko contended that the attempt to justify the North 
Atlantic Pact under Article 51 of the UN Charter, providing 
for self defense in case of armed attack, was equally ground- 
less, since not one of the signatories has been subject to armed 
attack from any quarter and “no such attack threatens any of 
the signatories, especially on the part of the Soviet Union.” 

Answering the claim that the Pact was made necessary by 
the weakness of the United Nations, Mr. Gromyko charged 
that it was the Pact itself that struck the heaviest blow at the 
UN. 

With regard to the State Department’s assertion that the 
North Atlantic Pact unites “like-minded countries,’ Mr. 
Gromyko said it was false to identify the thoughts and plans 
of reactionary, militaristic circles with those of the people who 
do not want war. He continued: 

It would be absurd to assert that the American monopolists who 


stand at the head of large oil, steel or chemical trusts and the Ameri- 
can miners or workers in American iron and steel or chemical plants 


think alike. 

Returning to the question of the veto, Mr. Gromyko pointed 
out that the American proposal for its limitation was an ex- 
pression of the policy to dictate to and isolate the USSR and 
unleash a new war. The Soviet proposal, on the contrary, 
stressed the need of increased consultation among the big five 
to achieve agreement instead of compelling the use of the veto, 
thus enlarging the scope of international cooperation and se- 
curity and strengthening instead of undermining the United 
Nations. Mr. Gromyko declared that the USSR will con- 
tinue to uphold consistently the basic principles of the UN. 


ff, 
hr 
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the Forces tor Peace 


by ALEXANDER A. FADEYEV 


HE PEOPLE of the Soviet Union 

stand for peace. It is doubtful 
whether an unprejudiced American, or 
Western European, could be found who, 
coming to our country, would not feel 
the healthy, peaceful pulse of life in the 
entire atmosphere; in the plan for the 
reconstruction of Moscow projected for 
a period of twenty-five years; in the 
plans for the planting of forests encom- 
passing the gigantic steppe regions of 
the European part of the USSR in order 
to insure a rich harvest in the fields; in 
the experiments of Academician Lysenko 
for the distribution of branched wheat; 
in the new productions of the Moscow 
Art Theater; in the life-loving, optimis- 
tic mood of our citizens; in the peaceful 
tone of the press; in the bright voices 
of the children—so many of whom are 
being born in our country, as a sign of 
the confirmation of life, its most beauti- 
ful and most hopeful symbol. 

The Soviet State is for peace, as it is 
natural for a great socialist state to be. 
A state full of creative plans, sure of 
its future; a state which spends almost 
40 per cent of all the expenditures of its 
tremendous 1949 budget, 415 billion 
rubles, on the restoration and develop- 
ment of its economy, 30 per cent for cul- 
tural undertakings, for the education of 
forty million school children and nearly 
two million students in 1949. 

It is for this reason that we, the peo- 
ple working in the fields of Soviet litera- 
ture, art and science, with especial feel- 
ing, here greet our very hospitable hosts 
—the progressive people of America, 
who are the initiators of this outstanding 
Conference for World Peace. I greet you 
in the name of all of my colleagues, and 
thank you for your hospitality. 

It seems to me that a most fruitful 
idea, the idea which was so clearly 
stated in the declaration of the initiators 
of this Conference, is the idea that the 
most important key to peace in the 
whole world would be the improvement 
of American-Soviet relations, an agree- 
ment on the major international prob- 
lems between our two great States— 
the United States of America and the 
Soviet Union. We, the Soviet people, in 
any event, are sincerely striving towards 
this end. The recent proposal by- Stalin 
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—the great leader of our State—for the 
signing of a peace pact between our 
countries, expressed these strivings of the 
Soviet people. It is true, that there are 
people, and even newspapers, in the 
world, who consider such a direct and 
sincere expression of our support, that 
is, the support of all the Soviet people 
of the peace policy of our government, 
a sign of a “lack of freedom of opinion.” 
But I should like to ask, since when and 
by whom has it been established that 
the open calls of some newspapers for 
a new war are a sign of “freedom of 
opinion,” whereas the sincere expression 
of the strivings for peace, which are 
upheld by all peoples, including un- 
doubtedly the peoples of America and 
the Soviet Union, are considered as not 
being free? 

It is only truth that is free in this 
world. And before we decide who is 
freer in the world, it is necessary first 
of all to determine honestly whose side 
the truth is on. For me, a Russian writer, 
it might be in order to remind you that 
good relations between our countries 
have traditions of much longer standing 
than do bad relations. Good relations 
between our countries had their begin- 
nings during the time of the struggle 
of the United States for its independence, 
at the end of the century before last. 
This war for independence was con- 
sidered by our great teacher, Lenin, to 
be “one of those great, truly liberating, 
truly revolutionary wars, of which there 
have been so few among the tremendous 
mass of predatory wars.” Of course, the 
Tsarist Government in Russia could not 
sympathize with the liberating character 
of that war. The differences in political 
structure, however, did not hinder these 


countries in the establishment of neigh- 
borly relations. State interests brought 
these countries, so very different in their 
political structures, closer together, to a 
relationship which was consummated in 
the establishment of diplomatic relations . 
between them in the times of Thomas 
Jefferson. As for the progressive circles 
of Russia of that day, they sympathized 
with all their hearts with the liberation 
of the United States. The Russian demo- 
cratic writer, Radishchev, even praised 
the struggle of the Americans for inde- 
pendence in his ode “Freedom.” It was 
during this period that cultural relations 
between Russia and the USA were in- 
stituted. 

Since that time, as far as the relations 
between the USA and the old Russia 
are concerned, they have remained 
unalterably friendly, and all the contra- 
dictions between them, unavoidable in 
the history of diplomatic relations be- 
tween countries, have been consistently 
settled in a peaceful manner. I remind 
you of the favorable intermediary role 
which Russia played in the so-called 
“second war for independence.” I re- 
mind you of the peaceful settlement of 
the discussions between Russia and the 
United States in 1824 when James Mon- 
roe was President, of the agreement with 
Russia on trade and navigation when 
Andrew Jackson was in office, in 1832. 

It was precisely in those years that 
the American writer, James Fenimore 
Cooper, beloved even today of the youth 
of our country, wrote in his An Ameri- 
can’s European Notes: “At the present 
moment, America is tied to Russia in 
a more practical and tangible nearness, 
than with any other European country.” 

No less known, are the friendly rela- 
tions which existed between the United 
States and Russia during the time of the 
Civil War in the 60’s of the last century. 
In the most difficult moment of the con- 
flict, Russia refused Napoleon III’s pro- 
posal to intercede in the war in the in- 
terests of the defenders of slavery, and 
broke the intervention against the 
United States. Secretary of State Seward 
wrote Ambassador Clay in St. Peters- 
burg that the USA “has been slow in 
acquiring friends” and that Russia was 
an exception because “she became our 
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friend early and has remained such un- 
changeably.” 

The idea of unity between the USA 
and Russia was strongly propagandized 
in the American press at that time. I 
quote from an article in the New York 
Herald: “Of three great powers,” wrote 
the newspaper, “Russia is the one which 
has shown truly friendly and cordial re- 
lations toward the USA.” I quote from a 
pamphlet by Boynton, published in Cin- 
cinnati in 1864: “We are a great and 
strong nation,” wrote Boynton. “The 
signing of an agreement with Russia, in 
addition, will strengthen the USA and 
will lead to victory on the American 
continent.” 

What can one say of that sympathy 
which outstanding Russians had for the 
struggle for emancipation in the USA 
in the 60's? The giants of Russian 
philosophy and literature, the revolution- 
ary democrat Chernyshevsky, and his 
adherents dedicated many remarkable 
articles, imbued with love for the Amer- 
ican people, to this struggle. Russian peo- 
ple fought in the ranks of the Federal 
armies. Among the volunteers who 
answered Lincoln’s call in April, 1861, 
was the Russian officer Turchaninov, 
who commanded a regiment of volun- 
teers from Illinois. 

The principles on which the favorable 
relations between the two countries, so 
different in their political structure, 
were based were very clear, and I should 
say quite up to date. They were expressed 
by President Lincoln through Ambas- 
sador Steckley in the latter’s letter of 
July 6, 1863, to Foreign Minister Gor- 
chakov: “We always meet on grounds 
where our interests are identical,” de- 
clared Mr. Lincoln to me, “namely, on 
the grounds of foreign non-intervention. 
This principle was the basis of our tra- 





EF THE North Atlantic Pact is being 

created to unite peoples, then why 
is not my country also being drawn 
into it? Or is the Baltic Sea farther 
away from the Atlantic Ocean than 
the Adriatic Sea? The drawing into the 
Pact of Italy, for instance, and the 
faiJure to draw into it such a country 
as the Soviet Union can hardly be ex- 
plained by their location in relation to 
the Tropic of Cancer. 

In general a cancer is not the sort 
of phenomenon upon which the well- 
being of people and mutual under- 
standing among peoples can be based. 
Beware that this symbolic crab-like 
cancer does not tear the world to bits 
with its claws. 

There is on earth a most wonderful 
creature—man. Would it not be better 
to create such associations which 
would contribute to the friendship be- 
tween all the peoples in the name of 
man?—From the speech by A. A. Fa- 
deyev, at Madison Square Garden 
meeting of the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace, in March. 











ditional politics, and disregarding this 
bitter crisis we are now living through, 
we have decided to stand by this prin- 
ciple in any event.” 

In the long run, if we return to the 
problems of today, the carrying out of 
this fine old principle proclaimed by 
Lincoln could be a deciding factor in the 
establishment of good relations between 
the USA and the USSR. 

And it would indeed be strange in our 
day, when Russia has become a great 
Soviet peoples’ democracy, and when 
the Soviet and the American peoples to- 
gether have shed their blood against the 
German Nazis, who laid claim to world 
domination—it would indeed be strange 
for our two great and strong peoples not 
to find a common language in the mat- 
ter of securing peace among all the peo- 


ples of the earth. It would be strange, 
especially since at Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam, continuing the tradition of 
friendship begun a century and a half 
ago, and welded together with the blood 
of Soviet and American ‘soldiers in the 
last war, the leaders of our peoples and 
states solved so well all the major inter- 
national contradictions, which some peo- 
ple are now trying to present as in- 
soluble. 

I am often asked what the attitude 
of the Soviet people is towards the 
American people. It is easiest for me to 
answer this question in relation to that 
field which is closest to me. 

According to statistics of the All- 
Union Book Chamber for the period 
from 1917 to 1948, i.e. for the time of 
the existence of the New Russia, 206 
American writers have been translated 
into the Russian and other languages of 
the USSR. I speak here only of fiction. 
All told, 2,245 works of American fic- 
tion have been published, with an over- 
all circulation of 39,709,000 copies. 
Among these, the books of Jack London 
have been published in editions of 11,- 
164,000 copies in 29 languages of the 
peoples of the USSR; the books of Up- 
ton Sinclair, in editions of 2,951,000 
copies in 15 languages; Ernest Seton 
Thompson, 2,268,000 copies in 21 lan- 
guages; Mark Twain, 3,464,000 copies 
in 22 languages; O. Henry, 1,618,000 
copies; Theodore Dreiser, 501,000; 
James Fenimore Cooper, 452,000; Ers- 
kine Caldwell, 290,000; Sinclair Lewis, 
276,000; Edgar Allen Poe, 204,000; 
Washington Irving, 276,000; Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, 195,000; John 
Steinbeck, 375,000; Walt Whitman, 104,- 
000; Ernest Hemingway, 130,000; Lang- 
ston Hughes, 119,000. 

(Continued on page 29) 


At the Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace, held in New York in March. Left to right: John 
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TENCE and the STRUGGLE for PEACE 


HE FIRST characteristic feature of 

the science of our time is that it has 
acquired unprecedented meaning for all 
humanity; that it penetrates into every 
sphere of life and peoples’ activities. 

The second point which characterizes 
the science of the middle of the twentieth 
century is its striking power. The truly 
fabulous successes of contemporary na- 
tural science uniformly demonstrate the 
limitless possibilities of which the 
human intellect is capable—given the 
necessary effort—in solving any of the 
problems with which it is faced. 

Science, however, is a double-edged 
weapon and, depending upon who con- 
trols this powerful weapon, it can serve 
either to provide for the happiness and 
welfare of the people, or for their de- 
struction. The purpose of science is to 
serve humanity and_ it successfully 
achieves this goal only if it belongs to all 
the people. On the other hand, if it is 
at the service of a small clique of greedy 
people obsessed by the lust for profits 
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and power, this leads to terrible and 
fatal results. 

Thus, for instance, one of the greatest 
inventions of our time, radio, the very 
essence of which is to facilitate commu- 
nications between people in order to 
bring them happiness, is used for mili- 
tary purposes to destroy them. Atomic 
energy, which could liberate all people 
from heavy labor, is turned into atomic 
bombs, intended for the mass annihila- 
tion of civilian populations. Chemistry, 
the science which has created for the 
needs of humanity a number of new 
materials unknown to nature, has al- 
ready been used twice in the history of 
our century for the destruction of people 
by poison gas. Even biology, the science 
of life, one of the noblest sciences which 
serves as a basis for medical care and 
agriculture, threatens, when in_ the 
hands of military minded enemies of 
humanity, to become the basis for bacte- 
riological war—the most abominable 





means of destruction. 







For the scientist—the real scientist— 
it matters greatly what purposes are 
served by the achievements in which he 
invests his intellect and his creative ef- 
forts. His conscience will never permit 
him indifferently to observe how his 
handiwork is used, even against his will, 
for the destruction of innocent popula- 
eons. ... 

Predatory war, aggression, has always 
been and is now the antithesis of scien- 
tific creation. To scientists, therefore, 
belongs a prominent place in the struggle 
for peace. We are familiar with those 
patient statements for peace, which were 
and are being made by the progressive 
members of science in America and 
other countries. We Soviet scientists 
have shown not only in words but also 
in deeds that we are united in our de- 
termination to close the way to any ag- 
gressor, to expose and neutralize any 
warmonger. 

We know very well that science serves 
progress and the happiness of humanity 
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only when it is coupled with democracy, 
when it does not serve profiteering and 
exploitation. Millions of simple people 
do not want war and therefore the dem- 
ocratic character of science is the highest 
guarantee of its use for the welfare of 
humanity. 

Soviet science is not just a part of 
world science, developing within the 
territory of the USSR, but a science 
which possesses its own specific charac- 
teristics. It is, of course, connected with 
world science, is in a state of creative 
interaction with it, produces an effect 
on the development of science in the 
various countries and itself uses the fruit 
of the scientific achievements of other 
countries. But at the same time Soviet 
science possesses a qualitative singular- 
ity, due to its preceding history as well 
as new social, economic conditions in 
the country, new goals which face 
science, a new world outlook and new 
forms of organization. The first singu- 
larity of Soviet science which is most 
vividly expressed is precisely its excep- 
tional democratic character. As Stalin 
said, Soviet science “doesn’t separate 
itself from the people, but is ready to 
serve the people.” 

This democratic character of Soviet 
science is not accidental or transient. The 
roots of this democracy are deep in our 
history. It was bequeathed to us by our 
great democrats of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, by Gertsen, Belinsky, Dobroliubov, 
Chernyshevsky and by our teachers— 
prominent naturalists of the end of the 
last century and of the beginning of this 
century. Timiriazev once said, “Those 
chosen to deal with science must look 
upon knowledge as upon a treasure en- 
trusted to them which is the property 
of all people.” 

But before the establishment of the 
new Soviet government in Russia, those 
“chosen by science” remained in most 
cases only lone souls. The Soviet state, 
from the first day of its existence, took 
the path of democratization of science, 
the path of conscious planned involve- 
ment of broad masses of toilers in scien- 
tific work. Shortly after the October Re- 
volution Lenin wrote: “In the past all 
human intellect, all genius was created 
only in order to benefit some people 
with all the benefits of technique and 
culture, while depriving others of the 
very necessity—education and develop- 
ment. But presently all the wonders of 
technique, all conquests of culture will 
become the property of all people, and 
from now on the human mind and 
genius will never be turned into means 
of coercion, means of exploitation. We 
know this—and is it not worthy of 
working, of giving all efforts for the sake 
of this greatest historical task?” 

And indeed the Soviet State spared 
no pains, no money for the solving of 
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this problem. First of all this manifested 
itself in opening an immense number of 
elementary, high and higher schools and 
special schools. A colossal network of 
libraries has been created and the funds 
of public as well as scientific libraries 
have been growing unprecedentedly. I 
shall give you as an example the growth 
of our academic library. In 1916, it had 
less than one million volumes and pres- 
ently it has fourteen million. The books 
were sent to the people in a wide stream 
and now very often we circulate pop- 
ular scientific books in tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies. Science is 
being diffused in accessible form in 
journals, lectures and discussions. The 
popularization of science has become 
an honorable duty of every Soviet sci- 
entist.... 

In the Soviet Union not only the peo- 
ple who devote themselves completely to 
science take part directly in scientific 
research. Soviet science has gone out of 
the temples of the academies and uni- 
versities to the factories and peasant 
fields. It has ceased being the privilege 
of a select people and it has become the 
common property of the common peo- 
ple. 

This is especially brilliantly - reflected 
in our agriculture, thanks to those 
original enterprises of scientific work 
which are now being carried out by our 
outstanding scientist—Academician T. 
D. Lysenko. Lysenko is not only a deep 
theoretical and research scientist, but a 
talented organizer who can direct to- 
ward a single purpose the work of his 
close assistant-workers as well as the 


research of many hundreds of peasants. 


—experimenters. He has found a most 
favorable base for it in our country. 
The Soviet regime has given wide 
initiative to the people, turning millions 
of peasants into researchers seeking new 
ways to increase crops and the produc- 
tivity of livestock. The network of re- 
search institutions and stations is com- 
plemented by thousands of peasant 
laboratories and the experimental and 
demonstration plots of collective and 
state farms. Any good undertaking of 
scientists in our country is supported by 
thousands of skillful hands who correct, 
complement and define more accurately 
this undertaking in accordance with the 
concrete conditions of the district or 
village. This makes it possible not only 





to solve rapidly a number of important 
economic problems, but at the same time 
to bring inestimable benefit to theoretic- 
al knowledge. 

Thanks to this democratic method of 
research, it became possible to decide 
.a number of complicated biological and 
agronomical problems, the problem of 
vernalization, the problem of fertilizing 
by stages, the problem of increasing the 
crop of kok-sagyz—our Soviet rubber- 
plant, ete. 

Permit me to illustrate by just one 
example. In 1939, the Lenin Agricul- 
tural Academy headed the mass move- 
ment of collective farmers for achieving 
the Government plan to increase the 
crop of millet. Before that time, millet 
was mainly sowed in drought districts, 
and the crop usually was not more than 
five to six centners per hectare (a cent- 
ner is 270 pounds, a hectare is 2.47 
acres). Sometimes for a period of years 
the crop averaged less than one centner 
per hectare. It was necessary to study the 
biology of the development of millet to 
discover the reasons for such low crop 
yield and to find methods to overcome 
it. This work was headed by Acade- 
mician Lysenko who, according to his 
traditional practice, immediately drew 
into participation thousands of collective 
farmers. The results of several years’ 
observations of the peculiarities of millet 
culture, the influence on its development 
of climatic and soil factors, the time of 
sowing, manuring, etc., have been com- 
ing into Moscow from every part of the 
country. On the basis of these results 
and intensive experimental work in the 
Academy itself, by spring ways were 
found to increase the crop of millet. 

During the next vegetative period 
these ways were examined on the ter- 
ritory of twelve drought provinces and 
two Republics. The territory of the 
tested fields consisted of 500,000 hectares; 
18,000 agronomists and farmers took 
part in this work. And in one year 
alone, the crop of millet was increased 
fivefold... . 

The broad democratic and popular 
character of Soviet science itself excludes 
any possibility of its utilization for ag- 
gressive purposes. Its tasks are of entirely 
different character. The efforts of the 
whole collective of Soviet scientists are 
‘directed to making the life of people 
better, more joyful, happier. 

The distinguished achievements of 
Soviet theoretical thought in the 
fields of mathematics, physics, astron- 
omy, geology, bio- and geochemistry, 
in the knowledge of the past and present 
of the animal and floral population of 
our globe, in the study of the higher 
nervous activity of animals and human 
beings, etc., are well known. But in our 
country every scientist engaged in even 
the most abstract problems always re- 
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members that the purpose of science is 
to serve the people. Therefore he always 
aspires to utilize his achievements as 
soon as possible for the welfare of 
humanity. This outlines the second 
feature of Soviet science—this is its 


strong, healthy practical, basic connec- - 


tion between abstract thought and the 
practice of socialist construction. 

“We cannot wait for nature’s favors; 
our task is to wrest them from her,” 
wrote once our great scientist Michurin, 
whose name is now on the lips of all 
biologists of the Soviet Union. Michurin 
made this the basic motto of all his fruit- 
ful activities. 

All his life he worked toward fulfill- 
ment of the dream of mankind: the 
transformation of our planet into a blos- 
soming, fairylike garden where every- 
thing serves the welfare of mankind. 
With wonderful mastery and breadth of 
conception, Michurin worked to trans- 
form living nature. The methods of 
changing heredity of plants he worked 
out gave him the opportunity to produce 
new varieties which are more adaptable 
to new conditions and have better prop- 
erties. 

All the activity of another of our 
prominent scientists, Dokuchaev, was 
saturated with the same ideas of the 
struggle against the elements of nature 
for the welfare of people. This man was 
the founder of soil science, of quite a 
new branch of science which originated 
on Russian ground. 

Dokuchaev’s_ successor, Academician 
Williams, could not conceive the very 
idea of “soil” apart from the question 
of its fertility. Having studied the pro- 
cesses of soil formation, he discovered 
the prominent role of biological pheno- 
mena in these processes. He presented a 
strictly scientific sharp critique of the so- 
called law of diminishing fertility and 
worked out his theory which proves the 
possibility of soil fertility not only re- 
maining constant, but even increasing. 
These principles of Dokuchaev and Wil- 
liams, and a series of practical measures 
which they had proposed, are now 
widely used in Soviet agriculture to 
greatly increase the fertility of our fields. 

Now these measures are being com- 
bined with the grandiose struggle which 
all our people are conducting against 
drought, the eternal foe of our agricul- 
ture. The long steady cooperative efforts 
of a number of scientific collectives 
enabled our Government to propose last 
October a plan of reforestration for the 
defense of the fields and for securing 
large permanent crops in the steppe re- 
gions of the European part of the 
USGR. ... 

The third fundamental feature of So- 
viet science is its clearness in relation to 
the philosophic conceptions which form 
the indispensable basis of scientific in- 
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vestigations. We Soviet scientists argue 
with each other, sometimes very sharply, 
on different questions of natural science. 
And what is said concerning the lack of 
freedom in scientific work in our coun- 
try is an invention. 

But on fundamental questions of 
ideology we are quite united, we are 
thoroughly convinced that only a ma- 
terialistic outlook can lead science to the 
correct way. The ideology of Soviet 
scientists is dialectical and historical 
materialism. We are convinced of the 
objective reality of the world and its 
continuous progressive development. 
Therefore we look to the future with 
such optimism. Therefore we categoric- 
ally reject the conceptions of the disciples 
of Mendel and Morgan who consider 
life as something static and motionless. 

As is known, according to this con- 
ception the material bearer of life is the 
single molecule of the hereditary sub- 
stance which is a part of the nuclear 
chromosome, the molecule whose basic 
structure remains unchanged in the 
ontogenesis of the individual organism 
as well as in the entire development of 
life on earth. In reality, even though the 
immutable gene structure of the corpus- 
cular geneticists may undergo certain 
changes in disposition of the atoms un- 
der the influence of X-rays and other 
effects, those “biological quantum leaps,” 
mutations, are completely incidental, not 
commensurate with the external in- 
fluences, and under no conditions can 
they be consciously directed by man. 
The adherents of such theories can in 
reality only “await nature’s favors,” and 
with more or less luck grasp “fortunate 
chances.” 


From the dialectical materialist point 
of view, life is a specific form of ex- 
istence of matter, and one of the most 
specific features of this form is meta- 
bolism, a certain harmonic combination 
of the chemical changes taking place in 
protoplasm. Specific for living matter is 
the fact that -within it individual 
chemical reactions are coordinated in a 
certain way and in a single order aimed 
at self-renewal and self-preservation of 
the complicated living system as a whole. 
Therefore heredity—the ability inherent 
in all organisms to reproduce themselves 
—is not the result of the influence of 
some individual factor (structure of 
chromosome or gene) but reflects the 
entire pliant organization of the given 
protoplasm as an integral whole, and 
from this point of view it certainly is 
subject to directed transformation in 
conformity with existing law. 

We must determinedly reject Malthu- 
sianism, the theory of diminishing fer- 
tility and other similar fairy tales, the 
purpose of which is to prove to an aver- 
age man that he can’t count on improv- 
ing his living conditions, that all his 





means of salvation consist of birth con- 
trol, and other similar nonsense. We are 
convinced that it is possible not only to 
find a place under the sun for every man 
but also to find all the material condi- 
tions necessary to him to enjoy life, fully 
developing physically and spiritually. 
We see no limits to the possibilities 
of science and labor in the creation of 
continuously increasing wealth. Where 
there formerly grew one wheat ear, there 
now grow, not two but scores of ears. 
Now thanks to the efforts of our scien- 
tists and agronomists, a new variety of 
branched wheat is appearing in our So- 
viet fields. Living nature conceals great 
opportunities which, skillfully developed, 
will satisfy the demands of the popula- 
tion of the whole world, even if this 
population is doubled or trebled. . . . 
We categorically reject the validity of 
mechanically transferring the biological 
laws of struggle for survival into the 
realm of human relations. For us the 
formula “man is a wolf to man” is 
wrong ‘in principle. We believe in the 
friendship and brotherhood of all peo- 
ple. That is why anti-scientific wild fan- 
tastic racism, which tries to prove the 
inferiority of one people to another by 
dividing mankind into “master race” 
and “race of slaves,” has always met and 
continues to meet the stubborn, im- 
movable opposition of Soviet scientists. 


It is possible to agree or disagree with 
us. It is possible to argue with us, and 
we readily respond to this because truth 
is found through such discussion. But 
no honest man can find in the principles 
proclaimed by us any trace of ideas that 
could be used as the theoretical basis for 
misanthropy or military expansion. We 
love our native country very warmly 
and we are ready to defend it against 
any attack, but we feel great respect for 
all other peoples of the world. Absence 
of national narrow-mindedness, of nar- 
row nationalism, has always been a 
characteristic feature of Soviet men of 
science. Our philosophy in its very con- 
ception is alien to any military aggres- 
sion. 

Our country is the champion of peace. 
The Soviet Union is the stronghold of 
socialism, democracy and peace. And all 
of us Soviet scientists are united in our 
aspiration to struggle with great deter- 
mination for peace against the war- 
mongers. We know how destructive war 
is for scientific creation, which is so dear 
to us. We ourselves saw the destroyed 
laboratories and observatories, and a 
number of our colleagues were killed in 
the war. But we know war is not inevit- 
able. Provided the forces of democracy 
and peace unite, they can compel any 
warmongers to retreat. 

Scientific work has established valu- 
able traditions of international coopera 

(Continued on page 28) 
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CCORDING to a book on Soviet 


publishing which appeared recently, 
the total circulation of newspapers in 
the USSR had reached the figure of 
3,715,000,000 daily just before the war. 
There were nearly 6,500 different news- 
papers in the Russian language and 
some 2,300 in other languages of the 
Soviet Union. In 1913, only 775 news- 
papers in Russian were published, 84 in 
other languages. The popularity, influ- 
ence and variety of provincial and re- 
publican newspapers in the Soviet Union 
is in striking contrast to the way pro- 
vincial newspapers have dwindled in cir- 
culation and importance elsewhere, nota- 
bly in the USA and Britain. 

What constitutes news in the Soviet 
Union? The answer to this question, 
which illuminates a good deal of the 
Soviet scene, is to be found just as easily 
in the central press, published in Mos- 
cow, as in the less important newspapers. 
Perhaps the best way of conveying it to 
people who are accustomed to a press 
based on altogether different principles 
of what is news, is to give you a de- 
tailed description of the contents of the 
four newspapers that lay on my desk this 
morning, the fourth of March, 1949, a 
day when Moscow lies under an excep- 
tionally heavy blanket of fresh snow. 

First of all, though, some idea of the 
kind of papers they are. Pravda, the paper 
of largest circulation and biggest influ- 
ence, with a Moscow edition of about 





two million, is the organ of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. Jzvestia, is the organ 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet 
Union. As one might expect Pravda car- 
ries more strictly Party material than 
lzvestia which makes a point of examin- 
ing the work of local governmental 
organs, and has an abiding interest in 
the educational system. Trud is the news- 
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paper of the huge trade union movement, 
and in its columns you will find stress 
laid on the achievements, as well as on 
the day-to-day problems of organized 
labor. The fourth newspaper is Komso- 
molskaya Pravda, which may be con- 
sidered as Pravda’s younger sister, since 
it is the organ of the Young Communist 
League (the Komsomol). Its readers are 
principally the “under thirties,” and it 
reflects their tastes by its audaciousness 
and unconventionality. 

Today all four papers carry two items 
of capital importance on their front 
pages, and thus, exceptionally, have more 
material in common than is usual. Here, 
sO as not to mislead you, I ought to 
interpolate that it is a newspaper con- 
vention in the Soviet Union to place 
foreign news on the last of the four pages 
that is the customary size of newspapers. 
But today the arrival of a governmental 
delegation from the People’s Republic 
of Korea, with photographs of the wel- 
come it got at the railroad station, ranks 
the front pages. The other event is the 
issuing by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of a statement on the 
impending occasion of International 
Woman’s Day, which all papers print 
in place of the usual editorial article. 
This statement, furthermore, provides 
editors with the slogans with which their 
front pages are headed. Pravda has 
chosen a sentence which says that in the 
Soviet Union, the socialist regime has 
provided women with political and econ- 
nomic equality, and with opportunities 
which extend to the women of all nations 
in the Union. Jzvestia’s slogan refers to 
the swift moral and political growth of 
women, an example to women all over 
the world. 

The Central Committee’s statement 
contains many interesting facts. One 
learns, for instance, that there are now 
about half a million women deputies on 
local Soviets, that in the industrial field 
280,000 women hold the grades of engi- 





neer, technician or master of their craft, 
that over 100,000 of them head brigades 
on collective farms. The statement re- 
veals that 44 per cent of all specialists 
completing higher education are women, 
and that some two and a half million 
mothers of large families have received 
state awards, not, it needs to be recalled, 
merely for having bred large families, 
but for having reared their children in 
an exemplary way. These facts will be 
quoted in tens of thousands of meetings 
next Tuesday, International Woman's 





Day, and will be used to encourage more 
women to take responsible posts, and 
to remind local authorities to do all in 
their power to ease the working and liv- 
ing conditions of Soviet women. 

The rest of Pravda’s front page is de- 
voted to six news items, each of which 
is concerned with production or with the 
exchange of industrial experience for 
the benefit of the community. From the 
textile city of Ivanovo there is news of 
the organization of a competition among 
women workers to greet International 
Woman’s Day with high quality out- 
put. Some workers, it says, are already 
producing at the level set for the end of 
the current Five-Year Plan. In contrast 
to this glimpse of the industrial scene, 
there is a message from the Kuban de- 
scribing the efforts made by a tree-plant- 
ing brigade to plant more shrubs and 
trees. In Moscow, one learns, a four-day 
conference has finished, which was de- 
voted to timber-rafting. Concrete plans 
were discussed and experience was 
pooled by men concerned in this impor- 
tant business in the presence of the re- 
sponsible minister. Incidentally, this 
year’s plans are to increase the volume 
of timber rafted to the 1940 level, an 
encouraging sign of the progress that has 
been made in an industry which suffered 
particularly heavily as a result of the 
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war because of its loss of manpower and 
machines and also because war-time pres- 
sures caused felling in the most easily 
exploited, but not necessarily the most 
economical, stretches of forest. Then there 
is a description of the way the steel 
workers of Dniepropetrovsk have been 
on excursions to sister plants at Zaporo- 
zhye and elsewhere, to exchange experi- 
ence. Finally, a message from far-away 
Sakhalin tells how young workers there 
and in the Kuriles are contributing to 
the state economy drive by saving raw 
material. 

The total impression given by these 
brief. factual items, sent in by special cor- 
respondents, of a nation at work, and 
enjoying its work, is reinforced by what 
one reads today on the front pages of 
the other papers. Trud, appealing to its 
worker-readers to mark the impending 
Tenth Congress of Trade Unions with 
new industrial successes, gives main 
place to a description of how the Kirov 
(Putilov) Metallurgical and Machine- 
Building Plant at Leningrad organized 
an investigation of the way time, power 
and material could be saved during in- 
dustrial processes. Committees were 
formed in all workshops and the interest 
of every worker was mobilized through 
the factory's own paper Kirovets, 
through the internal radio system and 
wall-newspapers. Altogether some 3,500 
workers applied themselves to finding 
ways and means of lowering production 
costs. The results arrived at by this re- 
cruitment of ingenuity and experience 
were remarkable. A ton here, so many 
thousand kilowatt-hours there, in all, a 
scheme was arrived at by which econ- 
omies of over 8 million rubles (a million 
and a half dollars) will be affected. Of 
582 suggestions put in by workers 432 
were adopted. 

From a Moscow meeting comes a re- 
port on the examination of a new method 
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of organizing labor in bricklaying, started 
by a worker on one of the city’s building 
sites; and from Leningrad comes ap- 
proval of the Moscow meeting from an- 
other bricklayer whose team of seven 
men and women lay 11,000 bricks per 
shift. 

Izvestia’s front page also pays some 
attention to the drive to raise quality as 
well: as quantity in industrial output, but 
reserves its main interest for the descrip- 
tion of a ceremony that took place yes- 
terday in the capital to mark the award 
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of high state decorations to over 200 
school teachers of the Red Guard Dis- 
trict of Moscow. One of those awarded 
had taught for 54 years, another for 45 
years. Among the public were representa- 
tives of a factory which acts as the “pa- 
tron” of some of the schools concerned, 
providing their laboratories with appara- 
tus. This news item, incidentally, caused 
considerable excitement in this writer’s 
own household where there are children 
from one of the schools whose teachers 
were honored. 

Komsomolskaya Pravda used its front 
page to publicize a campaign in which 
its readers, the country’s youth, are par- 
ticularly interested: the recruitment of 
young trainees for factory-schools. The 





present intake is intended mainly to train 
youth for the mines and construction 
sites, and one of the methods used by 
the recruiters—known here as “agitators” 
—is to give examples of the earnings of 
youths who have only recently left the 
technical schools. In a message from 
Tula region, where there are some 5,000 
vacancies to be filled, earnings of be- 
tween 1,300 and 1,500 rubles a month 
are reported by young men who entered 
the coal mines last fall. This is good 
money, especially when one considers that 
the miners get free lodging besides. It is 
hardly surprising to read that Stavropol 
region, between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, has supplied the Donbas with 
some 8,000 young trainees during the 
past two years. 

Now let us have a look at the inside 
pages of our four newspapers. Pravda 
devotes almost a half of page two to an 
article addressed to Communist propa- 
gandists on . . . cost-accounting! In a 
report on the ending of the Kalinin re- 
gion’s Party conference it shows that 
stress was being laid there on the need 
for more textiles, quicker rebuilding 
and the maximum attention to flax- 
growing. A correspondent from Irkutsk, 
Siberia, draws a chilling picture of a 
small room in which a handful of Com- 
munists sit in fur coats listening to a lec- 
ture on Marxist philosophic materialism. 
“Last week’s lesson was devoted to dia- 
lectical materialism,” the propagandist 
says to his class. “What is dialectical 
materialism, will someone tell me?” 
There is a dead silence. “Come, come, 
comrades, who will speak up?” “It’s a 
horribly difficult subject,” someone says. 





Bad local leadership, the Pravda corre- 
spondent comments. 

Glimpses of provincial life provided 
by Pravda’s page two show the Party 
bureau in Kursk worrying about the 
problem of cinemas in the villages, the 
inhabitants of a village near the Hun- 
garian borders beyond the Carpathians 
drawing up a five-year plan of develop- 
ment for a new collective farm, ministers 
and academicians of Estonia setting out 
for the villages to publicize collectiviza- 
tion there, and a factory in the Tatar 
city of Kazan sending light tractors to 
the Crimea for the citrus-planting scheme. 

Trud ranges wide for reactions to the 
Government’s popular price-reduction de- 
cree. Characteristically, it reports several 
instances where workers have greeted 
the cuts with new production pledges. 
The Red October Metal Works, in Stal- 
ingrad, a complete wreck when I visited 
it six years ago, promises more high- 
grade steel; the Red Rose Mills, more 
cloth. There was a big rush, Trud re- 


ports from Moscow stores, for radio sets, 


gramaphones, watches and cameras. In 
Kiev meat and butter sales were up nearly 
50 per cent over the previous average 
after the price cuts. More news from 
South Sakhalin, in the form of a trade 
unionist’s description of the big effort 
being made to make up for the lack of 
schools and cultural amenities. Settlers 
there originate from many parts of the 
Union. There are wounded veterans of 
the Japanese campaign, men from the 
Ukraine, from Kuibyshev on the Volga, 
a former Leningrad school teacher now 
editing the local newspaper in this pio- 
neer community. 

Izvestia devotes its entire page to the 
organization of spring sowing in the 
Ukraine, a page infused with a sense 
of energy, determination and hope. De- 
tails are provided of the way some lead- 
ing farms are tackling the problem of 
providing summer feed to herds in areas 
where pasture is thin and scanty. They 
call the method the “green conveyor- 
belt,” a significant little touch that shows 
how phrases from industrial parlance 
are spreading in the countryside. A spe- 
cial correspondent describes one of the 
Ukraine’s oldest collective farms, which 
after a decade of prosperity before the 
war, was so ruined during occupation 
that in 1945 the village had only three 
horses and one cart, and telephone wires 
had to be used to make harness. Now, 
four years after the farm’s rebirth, it 1s 
prosperous again. In the share-out of the 
1948 harvest, every worker received 10 
rubles plus ten and a half pounds of 
grain, a pound of sunflower seeds, two 
and a quarter pounds of potatoes, vege- 
tables and honey per work-day. Those 
who overfulfilled their plan of produc- 
tivity received as bonus half a ton of 
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LL THROUGH the autumn and 

winter preparations went on in a 
score of Soviet regions for the coming 
spring and summer drive in .the cam- 
paign to push cultivation of citrus and 
other subtropical fruits—and the euca- 
lyptus that has already proved its use- 
fulness in several Soviet republics—to 
new districts of the USSR beyond the 
boundaries of the Georgian subtropical 
area. 

If the postwar successes in this work 
continue, work sparked by Michurin- 
Lysenko findings and methods, it may 
really be only a matter of years—given 
peace—before orange and lemon groves 
take their place in the Russian and 
Ukrainian scene side by side with the 
well-loved and traditional orchards of 
cherry, apple, pear and plum whose 
warm fragrance breathes from Gogol’s 
Summer Evenings in Dikanka, from the 
pages of Turgenev, Chekhov, Gorky, 
Sholokhov, and form the background 
for sorrow and joy in a hundred peoples’ 
songs. 

& 

During these spring days, literally from 
Kishinev to Samarkand, the various steps 
in citrus planting are being carried 
through on thousands of kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes, in individual backyard plots, 
on sanatorium grounds, as well as in ex- 
perimental agricultural stations and bo- 
tanical gardens. 

Citrus localities now spot the map of 
the southern Soviet Union across a two 
to three thousand mile stretch. Farther 
north, scattered attempts along the same 
lines are already being made. And re- 
cently the following story reported in 
lzvestia, from Barnaul, in the Altai re- 
gion of Siberia, described experiments 
with citrus-raising in a place where the 
winter thermometer registers thirty and 
‘orty below, and where until not so long 
‘go there grew no fruit of any kind 
‘xcept occasional wild berries. 

“Last spring the noted Siberian Mi- 
hurinite, Hero of Labor F. M. Grinko, 
‘ought from the south, from the Sochi 
“xperimental Station, orange, lemon and 
angerine seeds. He decided to see wheth- 
t southern cultures would grow in Si- 
derian soil. Seventy sets and seedlings 
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were first grown in open ground, then 
in winter transplanted to a new, well- 
equipped orangery. 

“The ‘guests’ from the subtropics were 
quickly made welcome in Siberian kol- 
khozes. Now in the orangery of the Molo- 
tov Collective Farm, the southern plants 
are blooming vigorously. This spring the 
Altai Experimental Station will greatly 
enlarge the area of its vineyards, and the 
planting of lemon and orange trees.” 

* 

Even subtropical Georgia, where some 
collective farms now have incomes from 
citrus fruit running into millions of 
rubles, inherited only 395 acres of citrus 
from tsarist days. Oranges and lemons, 
as well as pomegranates, persimmons, 
olives and figs, now also being grown 
on a large commercial scale here and in 
neighboring republics, figured only as 
ornamental plants on the estates of noble- 
men or wealthy government officials. 

In 1931, a special trust of. state farms 
was formed in Georgia for promoting 
citrus culture; in a year ten such state 
farms had been organized and 2,500 
acres were under citrus cultivation. In 
1935, the Soviet Government developed 
an extended citrus-growing program un- 


der which Georgian collective farm mem- 
bers were given credit for establishing 
citrus plantations. By 1940, the area had 
been enlarged to more than 49,000 acres. 

Health and pleasure both figure in. the 
present citrus drive. The Soviet people 
are today extremely vitamin-conscious, 
necessarily so, after the destructive effect 
of war and Nazi-brutality on child and 
adult population. The pleasure angle is 
expressed by the impatient demand of a 
Ukrainian kolkhoz member who wrote 
the farm daily, “Socialist Agriculture,” 
blasting his kolkhoz management for 
approving the citrus drive but taking no 
initiative in getting planting materials. 
“Formalism,” the farmer calls it. “The 
farmers of our kolkhoz also,” he com- 
plains, “want to drink their tea with 
their own home-grown lemons.” 

It is interesting to see how Georgia is 
freely handing over her know-how in 
citrus-growing to republics that have 
been her citrus customers. This unbusi- 
ness-like behavior makes sense as be- 
tween fellow socialist republics. 

At the conference of the All-Union 
Academy of Sciences at Moscow last 
December to discuss the extension of 
subtropical culture to new areas, where 


Tangerines on a collective farm in Georgia, main Soviet citrus fruit center. 

































Academician T. D. Lysenko stressed 
the necessity for each district to create 
its own agrotechnique for the cultivation 
of subtropical plants, Academician T. K. 
Kvaratskheli and other Georgian spe- 
cialists presented the rich experience of 
their own republic. Georgia is welcoming 
experts from the experimental stations 
and collective farms of other republics 
who come to study citrus in Georgia; 
and at the same time Georgia is sending 
its own experts to aid other areas. 

Why, instead of undertaking the vast 
scientific and practical project now under 
way, could the Soviet people not satisfy 
their citrus needs by further development 
of citrus culture on Georgian territory? 

B. Khoshtaria, Deputy Minister of Ag- 
riculture of the USSR, answers this 
question ‘in a leading article in lzvestia. 

“Today in Georgia the citrus industry 
has been developed into a most profit- 
able branch of its economy,” he writes. 
“However, it is not possible to reach a 
full solution of the tasks of developing 
subtropical culture on a colossal scale on 
this narrow strip of land along the 
shores of the Black Sea. We must adapt 
entire districts to large-scale subtropical 
culture. Soviet biological science, devel- 
oping and complementing the methods 
of agrotechnique and selection, is aiding 
in significantly broadening out the zones 
for this all-important culture. Our selec- 
tionists, agronomists, , workers in sub- 
tropical economy, led by the science of 
the great transformer of nature, I. V. 
Michurin, have worked out the agro- 
technique and created frost-resistant spe- 
cies of such a character that this culture 
can now be pushed still farther north.” 

And viewing also the limitless possi- 
bilities presented by the great desert and 
semi-desert Soviet areas, Khoshtaria de- 
clares that the southern districts possess 
colossal ‘reserves for the development of 
subtropical plants, that the new districts 
of the dry subtropical republics of Central 
Asia are of special interest because of 
their climate and vast expanse. But, he 
says as yet little has actually been done 
to bring them under cultivation. 

“Also very insufficiently utilized are 


the humid subtropical areas of Lenkoran 
and Astar. The dry subtropical districts 
of the central and foothill zones of Azer- 
baidzhan are also an enormous reserve 
of virgin subtropical land. It is our duty 
fully to utilize every scrap of land suit- 
able for the development of. valuable sub- 
tropical culture.” 

With vast perspectives of this kind— 
and citrus development is only one small 
corner of the hopes and realities of the 
agricultural section of the present Five- 
Year Plan—is it any wonder that people 
working to fulfill these hopes, and sure 
of their success, barring war, may appear 
at times even a little brash in their 
“Soviet romanticism?” 

. 

In Odessa one day, soon after the 
Soviet armies had driven the occupying 
forces out of the city, an old man came 
up to the sentry at a military hospital. 
He had blue eyes and a pointed white 
beard and carried a heavy sack on his 
shoulders. He opened the sack to reveal 
fresh ripe lemons—a strange sight in that 
stripped and devastated city. He said to 
the sentry, “Here, my son, give these to 
our glorious liberators.” 




















An arboretum for forcing lemon plants near Batu 
planted with orange, lemon, grapefruit and tangeri 


The old man was Vassili Terentyevich 
Matveyev, gardener at the Dzherzhinsky 
Sanatorium, noted before the war for the 
fine lemon grove he had developed on 
the grounds. As experimental citrus- 
grower Matveyev ranked next, in Odessa, 
to scientist Ivan Vlasenko, who had ad- 
vised him, and who, before the war, had 
already registered important accomplish- 
ments in growing citrus trees in a district 
having a winter temperature that falls 
below freezing, at the Odessa State Uni- 
versity Botanical Gardens. 

When the Nazis came, the sanatorium 
was destroyed; but by some long chance 
the lemon trees, planted in trenches as 
an anti-frost measure, escaped. The old 
gardener made the preservation of the 
lemon trees for the people of Odessa his 
special fighting job. They were his secret 
treasure; he tended them secretly, carry- 
ing water (the local water supply was 
destroyed) and loads of fertilizer from 
far away at night. 

Now the sanatorium is restored, and 
again Matveyev joyfully surprises pa- 


A citrus nursery (left) of the Kim Collective Farm in Abkhazia, which has raised thousands of citrus saplings for it- 
self and for neighboring farms. Protective covers (right) for young lemon trees at the experimental station in Sukhumi. 
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Batu on the Black Sea coast. This area, drained and 
\gerilm groves is the center of the Soviet citrus country. 


tients with lemons fresh-picked from his 
grove. Today from an eight-year-old 
tree he can pick some 200 lemons. 

Ivan Alexandrovich Vlasenko began 
experimenting with citrus culture as far 
back as 1930. He went to Georgia at 
that time to study citrus problems, found 
among specialists there some who were 
skeptical of the possibility of growing the 
trees outside subtropical regions. They 
advised hot-house culture; Vlasenko was 
determined to grow the fruit on a com- 
mercial scale; he brought back a few 
dozen cuttings, set to work on his 
problem. 

Plants set out in the open froze; but 
finally he successfully tried out the trench 
planting system, one of the methods 
largely utilized today in the present drive. 
Finding that in that district, according 
to a half century of observations by the 
Odessa Geophysical Observatory, tem- 
perature of soil below a meter depth had 
not fallen below freezing, he used 
trenches a meter and a half deep for his 
cuttings. Both lemon and tangerine trees, 




































































started in this way later produced copi- 
ous harvests. 

As soon as results were established, he 
and other staff members, began working 
with neighboring kolkhozes, sovkhozes 
and sanatoriums. By the outbreak of the 
war, collective farms near Odessa and 
several local sanatoriums, were growing 
lemons and other citrus fruits. Then 
the war. “The war held up our work,” 
is the way the Soviet scientist put it. 

“But for the war,” he says, “today we 
should be gathering as many oranges, 
tangerines and lemons here in the 
Ukraine as they do in Georgia. But,” he 
adds, “now the kolkhoz farmers are mak- 
ing up for all we lost.” 

Vlasenko’s main work today is aiding 
the Ukrainian farmers in the present 
drive. His activities are typical of the 
close cooperation between scientists and 
working farmer that is making Soviet 
success in this new agricultural project, 
as well as in others, possible. Aid takes 
the form of instruction both in theory 
and practice, and also of growing citrus 
planting materials on the spot, in the 
nurseries of the Odessa Botanical Garden, 
for kolkhoz and sovkhoz distribution. 


Winter view of a lemon plantation in Abkhazia (left) showing the tent-like protective coverings that each consist of 
three layers of cheese cloth. Gathering in the tangerine harvest (right) on one 


By 1950, he intends to have about 50,000 
such plantings. He also hopes, by de- 
velopment of local frost-resistant species, 
to be able to take his trees from trenches 
to open ground. 

> 

Main areas in which the ‘work is being 
carried on today in addition to parts of 
southern Russia and the Ukraine, include 
Moldavia, the Crimea, Uzbekestan, Azer- 
baidzhan, Tadzhikistan and Turkmenia. 
Latest available figures on the current 
year’s planting in these new areas alone 
come to over 400,000 citrus trees and 
300,000 eucalyptus trees, in addition to 
pomegranates, olives, persimmon, tea, 
and so on; one million more citrus and 
two million eucalyptus trees the following 
year and about a million and a half 
citrus, and five million eucalyptus in 
1951. These figures, of course, must be 
added to the Georgian Republic’s cit- 
rus data. California, as of 1939, had 
twenty-five million citrus trees; that was 
after years of intensive development of 
the industry in a favorable subtropical 
climate. The comparison does not lessen 
either the audacity or accomplishment 
of this experimental job being done in 
new territory, in the midst of basic recon- 
struction tasks, in many cases in the 
very districts that not long ago were 
battlegrounds. 

The details and scope of the campaign 
and its spirit come through most clearly 
in direct reports from the districts in- 
volved. 

Writes a correspondent of “Socialist 
Agriculture” (which runs specific articles 
on both scientific aspects of citrus cul- 
ture and practical methods for building 
plant nurseries, laying out seedbeds, etc.), 
from the Kuban Cossack country, with 
something of a Cossack swagger: 

“We are boldly pushing forward citrus 
culture to the central zone of the region, 
to Krasnodar district, even to the north- 
ern zone of the region, to Yaisk district. 

“In pre-revolutionary times the Kuban 
Cossacks only dreamed of lemons, 
oranges, tangerines and tea. Now thev 
are being grown here successfully. 

(Continued on page 28) 







of Georgia's collective farms. 








— REPORTS of great significance 
to the world-wide struggle for peace 
have recently come from the New China. 
The first is a brief summary of the main 
conclusions reached at a meeting of the 


Chinese Communist Party’s Central 
Committee. The second is a powerful 
challenge to the imperialist war-makers, 
on the occasion of their signing the At- 
lantic Pact, issued by the leaders of all 
the people’s groups composing the New 
China, Communist and non-Communist, 
majority and minority. 

The general impression created by 
these reports is to drive home the im- 
mense importance to the entire world 
of what has been happening across the 
Pacific. The present stage of the Chi- 
nese revolution (for the overthrow of 
imperialism and feudalism) is almost 
complete; the final period for-the estab- 
lishment of a nation-wide democratic 
coalition and for the ousting of Chinese 
and foreign reaction has been entered. 
The revolutionary forces under Commu- 
nist leadership are already in a position 
to speak confidently and forcefully as to 
the role they propose to play and the 
course they plan to pursue. 

The Chinese Communists have told 
each other in the past that if all the Chi- 
nese people stamped their feet in unison 
they would make the earth tremble, if 
all Chinese blew in one direction at the 
same time there would be a great hurri- 
cane. Today the ground under the feet 
of the imperialists has become shaky 
and a strong wind unfurls the banners 
of peace-loving people —because the 
Chinese are at the point of establish- 
ing their power throughout the length 
and breadth of one of the great and de- 
cisive nations of the earth. 

The report of the Communist Party’s 
Central Committee marks the long 
strides toward security and progress 
that have already been made. It points 
the main directions and guiding princi- 
ples in the next stage of China’s develop- 
ment. The report, contained in a re- 
lease of the New China News Agency, 
is brief; it will doubtless be supple- 
mented in due course by fuller reports. 
Even the present summary that is avail- 
able to us, however, contains a number 
of points which should be widely pub- 
licized in this cquntry in order to wipe 
out of people’s minds the garbage that 
is being strewn about by the commer- 
cial press under the guise of “inter- 
preting” new trends in China. 

Henry R. Lieberman in the feature 
section of the New York Times of 
April 3, for instance, composed an arti- 
cle from the Nanking rumor factory 
designed to give Americans the impres- 
sion that the New China and. more 
specifically, the Chinese Communist 
Party, were virtually torn asunder by 
the most grotesque wranglings imag- 
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inable. He raises the specter of an in- 
ternal Communist split between what 
he calls “rural gradualism” and “big- 
city radicalism” and this takes the form, 
Lieberman reports, of a row between 
Chairman Mao Tze-tung and General 
Lin Piao, the leader of the Manchurian 
campaign. He speaks of a Chinese prob- 
lem of “Tito-ism’—do you know what 
Titoism really is, Mr. Lieberman? He 
records a dispute between those who 
advocate a peaceful settlement with Nan- 
king’s remnants and those who hold for 
no compromise. Because Mao is not a 
general, Lieberman imagines that there 
must be a conflict between him and his 
generals. And at the climax of this 
nightmare dispatch he equates the So- 
viet Union’s propinquity to China’s 
northwest and the American imperialist 
pressure on Formosa! Needless to say, he 
documents not one of these fantastic 
notions. 

Readers will, I believe, recognize the 
Lieberman piece as fairly typical (if per- 
haps more concentrated) of our com- 
mercial press’s interpretative endeavors. 
It behooves us, therefore, to publicize 
the realities of the position held by the 
leaders of the New China. 

The Chinese Communists have 
adopted policies which grow directly out 
of their revolutionary experience and 
which take into account, and therefore, 





reflect the new situation created by their 
recent victories. The most significant 
new perspective open to them is that of 
“shifting the center of gravity of Party 
work under the present situation from 
rural areas to the cities.” For twenty-two 
years, ever since Chiang Kai-shek’s be- 
trayal of the great revolutionary effort 
which began in 1924, the center of grav- 
ity of the revolutionary movement had 
been forced to rest upon the country- 
side. From the rural areas, and under 
skillful Communist leadership, political 
and military strength was recruited first 
to encircle the cities and then to take 
them. Today, as the Central Committee 
has declared, “the period of this way 
of working is now ended.” 

The leading role in the next phase 
of the Chinese revolution thus passes to 
the cities and their industrial proletariat. 
The countryside will not be abandoned, 
nor will the revolutionary role of the 
peasantry. But for the first time since 
1927 it will be possible to link together 
the urban and rural communities in a 
common revolutionary struggle under 
the leadership of the industrial working 
class. 

The Chinese proletariat is today rela- 
tively small and widely scattered geo- 
graphically (in contrast to the relative 
concentration of the proletariat in Rus- 
sia in 1917). The main goal of the new 
stage of the Chinese revolution is eco- 
nomic construction—the gigantic task of 
industrializing the most populated na- 
tion on earth. Under this program the 
working class will grow and mature. 
Economic development will increase the 
proletarian sector of the population, 
which in turn will increasingly assume 
leadership. 

The Central Committee again, as it 
has consistently in the past, emphasizes 
the crucial role of the Communist Party. 
In the new stage the Communist Party 
is destined to strengthen its roots in the 
cities, to solidify the link between the 
city workers and peasants, to give guid- 
ance and discipline to the multi-class 
coalition of the New China, and to lead 
the revolution forward to its final stage 
of Socialism. 

The Central Committee believes that 
the economic construction of China can 
take place rapidly. “The tempo of eco- 
nomic construction in China will not be 
a slow one, but will possibly be rather 
fast.” We must recall that just as the 
defeat of feudalism and imperialism (the 
present accomplishment) paves the way 
for rapid economic development and in- 
dustrialization, so industrialization paves 
the way for Socialism. The Chinese 
Communists confidently declare that the 
period of transition will not be of long 
duration. 

This perspective is based upon the 
several factors noted in the report of 
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their Central Committee: “. . . the vic- 
tory of the Chinese peoples democratic 
revolution, the establishment of the Peo- 
ples Democratic Republic, the leadership 
of the Communist Party in China, in 
addition tothe aid gf the powerful world 
anti-imperialist front headed by the So- 
viet Union.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that in a few 
short months China has not only been 
removed from the imperialist-war-mak- 
ing camp, but is also rapidly emerging 
as a positive force for world peace. It is 
in this light that the denunciation of the 


Atlantic Pact and other war moves by 
the imperialists must be viewed as ex- 
ceptionally significant and encouraging 
by American anti-imperialists. The Chi- 
nese declaration, issued by Chairman 
Mao Tze-tung of the Communist Party, 
Marshal Li Chi-shen who was formerly 
a leading Kuomintang figure, and some 
two dozen other non-Communist coali- 
tion leaders, included the following as 
reported by the Associated Press: 


“The democratic parties and groups in 
China make the following solemn announce- 
ment in the name of the Chinese people: 


“If the imperialist aggressive bloc dares to 
provoke this reactionary war, endangering 
the peoples in the world, we will unite the 
people throughout the country, observe the 
immortal behest of Sun Yat-sen, adopt neces- 
sary means, and march forward hand in 
hand with the ally of China, the Soviet 
Union, and world forces for peace and de- 
mocracy in determined struggle against the 
instigators of an aggressive war to defeat the 
aggressors, overthrow the entire imperialist 
system, and realize the liberation of all man- 
kind and permanent peace. 


“We believe that if war breaks out, the 
imperialist aggressors are sure to be defeated 
and the invaded countries opposing imperial- 
ism are sure to win.” 


Coup d’Etat in Iran 


TEHERAN (By Mai) 


HIS OIL-RICH, strategically located 

country fell victim last February to 
a coup d'etat which, judging from the 
scope of its terrorism, the boldness of its 
tactics and the brazenness of its foreign 
direction, can only be construed as a plot 
on the part of its fomenters to create a 
new Greece. Or, what would appear even 
more sinister, to start an international 
conflagration involving the Soviet Union. 

Using the pretext of an assassination 
attempt against the youthful Shah on 
February 4, the American-advised mili- 
tary clique clamped down a military gov- 
ernment on this country’s fifteen million 
population and, in less than a week, suc- 
ceeded in muzzling 95 per cent of the 
country’s press, outlawing its mass pro- 
gressive party, closing down all trade 
union centers, throwing into jails every 
worker or government employee sus- 
pected of progressive tendencies, and lay- 
ing off thousands of others. 

During the first week of the coup, 
scores of trade unionists were killed by 
armed gangs of the “Shah’s friends” 
who were taken in military trucks from 
one factory to another and were let 
loose on militant Tudeh (Masses Party) 
organizers and progressive workers. Sixty 
progressive university professors, writers, 
artists and union leaders are at this writ- 
ing being tried for their lives before 
Iranian military tribunals on charges 
of ‘lese Majesty’ and will be sentenced 
to death unless the western correspond- 
ents in this capital break their conspiracy 
of silence and help bring the weight of 
world public opinion upon the Generals’ 
clique and their American advisers. 

In this conection two important points 
stand out: 
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1. The principal though not the only 
target of the coup is the Tudeh, which 
enjoys the support of the great majority 
of the population, a fact recognized by 
many conservative foreign circles, includ- 
ing the Times of London. The Tory 
M.P. General Head, who visited Iran in 
1946 as a member of a British Parliamen- 
tary mission, described Tudeh as “the 
only political party in the real sense of 
the word” and expressed the opinion that 
it would muster a majority of the votes 
in case honest elections were held. An 
AP correspondent recently put the Tudeh 
membership at “from 50,000 to 5,000,- 
ooo.” The latter figure is much closer to 
the truth. 

This mass organization owes its popu- 
lar support to eight years of unceasing 
fight for land reforms, freedom of trade 
unionism; civil liberties and struggle 
against foreign domination of Iran. Such 
a political party and its 300,000-strong 
trade unions cannot conceivably remain 
passive in the face of these repressive 
measures. Can there be any explanation 
other than that Persian reaction has finally 
decided to run the risk of a civil war as 
a cure for its increasing headaches? And, 
since the Iranian big brass cannot move 
a finger without the acquiescence of 
their omnipotent American advisers, is 
it an exaggeration to assume that their 
plan has had the approval of the United 
States? 

2. Iran has a special geographic posi- 
tion, being situated at the so-called “So- 
viet backdoor” of the Caucasus and the 
Transcaspian. The 1921 Soviet-Iranian 
treaty, by which the Soviet Union re- 
nounced tsarist Russia’s oil and railroad 
concessions, grants the USSR the right 
of occupying Iran in the case of any third 
power’s encroachment upon this country’s 


independence. What could therefore the 
American heads of the Iranian Military 
Establishment have had in mind other 
than attempting to bring about such pro- 
vocative conditions on the borders of the 
USSR as to provide grounds for Soviet 
action? In the face of rising popular re- 
sistance against increasing American con- 
trol, do they hope thus to justify their 
cries of “Soviet infiltration” and “Soviet 
support” of Iranian progressive organiza- 
tions which they have proved unable to 
destroy by usual methods of oppression? 

When the coup occurred on February 
4, it did not surprise anyone. Progressive 
circles, acquainted as they are with the 
appetites of the Generals’ clique and the 
views of their American “advisers,” had 
in fact been warning against such a pos- 
sibility ever since Secretary of State Ache- 
son used his first hour in office to grant 
recognition to the coup d’etat-born mili- 
tary dictatorships of Venezuela and El 
Salvador. They knew the significance of 
this action would not be lost on the 
military clique and their American ad- 
visers. 

The fears of the Iranian progressives 
were especially justified by a new turn 
in the history of post-war Anglo-Ameri- 
can rivalry throughout the Middle East, 
with a special emphasis on Iran. It is an 
open secret throughout the Middle East 
that with the defeat of Great Britain’s 
Arab League in 1948, and the strength- 
ening of the American position by the 
results of Israeli elections early this year, 
the State Department has launched a new 
policy in this area which aims at the 
eventual elimination of Great Britain 
as the USA’s chief partner-rival in the 
oil-rich Middle East. In Iran the two 
Anglo-Saxon powers, while agreeing on 
a policy of oppression against trade- 
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unions and progressive organizations, 
differed as to the way of achieving it. 

The British, harassed by knotty prob- 
lems throughout the Middle East, sought 
to keep the political situation in Iran in 
a state of uncertain fluidity. The natural 
vehicle for such a policy was the system 
of weak, shifting cabinets; and its logical 
symbol, the young Shah with his instinc- 
tive fear of anything but a nincompoop 
Premier. 

The pro-American faction on the other 
hand was growing more vociferous by 
the day in its clamor for a “strong man.” 
In this connection the name of the Chief 
of Imperial Staff, General Razm-Ara, 
supreme loan-negotiator and munition- 
getter for the Government, had been 
mentioned with accelerated rhythm ever 
since the signing of the American-Iranian 
military agreement in November, 1947. 

Action by the pro-American group 
was expected when last January the U.S. 
State Department agreed to “informal” 
talks with Prince Abdor-Reza, the Shah’s 
American-educated brother and honor- 
ary chief of the so-called “Commission 
for the Seven-Year Plan.” (A Doctor 
Ashtiany, the Prince’s special secretary- 
adviser, has for months been conducting 
a whispering campaign about Abdor- 
Reza’s aspirations to the throne and has 
been boasting of the support of the U.S. 
State Department. ) 
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Although the American representatives 
refused to discuss a loan “at this time” 
for the financing of the program, they 
agreed to send forty new advisers to di- 
rect the administration of the “plan,” 
covering the whole economic and social 
life of the country (the plan even has a 
special section on future prisons.) The 
first contingent of these advisers was dis- 
patched to Iran within a month after the 
beginning of the negotiations and arrived 
early in February in the capital. This was 
played up by the government press and 
radio as an indication that the United 
States was taking an “active interest” in 
the affairs of the country. 

At the Washington conference, the 
American representatives especially im- 
pressed upon Abdor-Reza that it served 
no purpose to talk about the financing 
of the Seven-Year Plan while the Iran- 
ian Government did not have the neces- 
sary strength to get the Majlis (parlia- 
ment) to ratify it. It was mentioned that 
if, for example, a strong man like Gen- 
eral Razm-Ara, Chief of Staff, were at 
the helm of the Government, then the 
question of a loan might be considered. 
Whereupon the prince, in an effort to 
strengthen his own hand, forwarded the 
views of the American representatives to 
Teheran and strongly recommended that 
something be done in that direction. The 
Shah’s military advisers did their best 
to convince him that strong action was in 
order, but fearful of his own position, 
he refused to give the green light. This 
was only a few weeks before the unsuc- 
cessful assassination attempt. 

Meanwhile the Teheran government 
blitzed a whole series of anti-popular 
measures through the Majlis under the 
watchful eyes of military “special guests” 
who had visited every single deputy be- 
fore the session and “advised” him how 
to vote. Thus the Majlis passed after 
one hour of debate the controversial 
“Seven-Year Plan” placing the country’s 
whole economic destiny in the hands of 
a commission headed by the forty newly 
appointed American “advisers.” The 
Majlis also “agreed”—in this case fore- 
going the customary procedure of debate 
and vote, but simply “bringing its agree- 
ment to the knowledge” of the House 
Speaker through the spokesmen of dif- 
ferent parliamentary fractions—to con- 
voke a constituent assembly to revise the 
constitution. These had been the two 
main items on the Generals’ Clique’s 
program for power since the end of the 
War, but they had been given the cold 
shoulder by the Majlis. 


That there has been a definite relation- 
ship between the February 4 coup d'etat 
and the new phase of American “active 
interest” in Iran is also indicated by the 
following facts: 

On Sunday, March 27, the American 
commentator Drew Pearson reported that 















large-scale munition shipments to Iran 
had taken place in recent weeks. Sub- 
sequently diplomatic sources in Wash- 
ing released to wire services more data 
on the shipments which are part of an 
armament transaction made more than 
two years ago. 

The American officials, acording to 
the Associated Press, attributed the long 
postponement in the arms_ transfer 
“largely (to) delays by Iran in placing 
orders.” 

The excuse sounds quite unlikely in- 
deed. The responsibility for placing or- 
ders does not rely upon the Iranian 
government, but upon the omnipotent 
American advisers to the War and Gen- 
darmerie Departments. However, _ its 
real lameness is shown in the light of the 
actual background of the transaction. It 
is a well known fact in Iran that ever 
since the signing of the Irano-American 
Treaty in November 1947, Iranian cabi- 
nets, far from being neglectful in placing 
orders for the material, have often tried 
to justify their very existence by their 
alleged ability to make the United States 
fulfill its promise. 


Since the armament transaction was 
understood to be the remuneration for 
the signing of the above agreement which 
puts the Iranian military establishment 
under the undisputed control of Ameri- 
can advisers, many right-wing newspa- 
pers took the United States to task for 
what they referred to as “pulling back 
the bait after catching the fish by the 
hand.” a 

It is also a fact that the details of the 
transaction had been agreed upon as far 
back as fifteen months ago during the 
visit in Washington of an Iranian mili- 
tary mission headed by Deputy Chief of 
Staff, General Hedayat, who was also ac- 
companied by the then Chief American 
adviser General Grow. 

During the long months of waiting 
the pro-American (and by the same 
token, the pro-Strongman) newspapers 
attributed the American hesitations in 
delivering the goods to “the present state 
of uncertainty in our country”—a recog- 
nizable theme from the serenades sung 
these days by loan-seeking aspirants to 
Dictatorship and American puppethood 
in different Middle Eastern countries. 

It is significant that the first shipload 
of armaments finally left the American 
shores in mid-January, three weeks after 
the arrival in Washington of Prince 
Abdor-Reza from whom the promise of 
a “strong government” had been snatched. 
The S.S. Granville carrying this ship- 
ment of armament dropped anchor at a 
Persian Gulf port on the morning of 
February 4, 1949. That was the day of 
the Generals’ Clique’s coup d’etat—and 
of the attempted assassination of the 
Shah which served as its pretext. 
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—Drawings by Fred Ellis 


RECALL my childhood. Days spent 

in a small Moscow courtyard that 
was hemmed in on all four sides by 
tall buildings, like a giant stone well 
gone dry. Once, controlling my fears, I 
climbed up the fire escape to the blue 
square of the sky, hoping that once I 
reached the edge of the well I would 
see green fields and meadows beyond. 
But all I saw was a confusion of roof- 
tops, and down below to my left, our 
street, which at first I hardly recog- 
nized... . The prospect of going down 
frightened me terribly and I doubt if 
I would have had enough courage to 
do it if a girl had not followed me up 
there. 

She was very brave, that girl, but 
not at all romantic. She didn’t expect 
to see fields and meadows upon reach- 
ing the top; all the way up to the roof 
she was concerned with only one thing 
—that our ever vigilant janitress 
should not catch us. As a matter of 
fact she was glad that I didn’t find my 
green fields and meadows, for that 
meant she could make me hurry on 
down. She started first, going down 
with speed and agility. I followed her, 
so frightened that I was almost ready 
to grab the iron rungs of the ladder 
with my teeth. When, at last, my feet 
rested upon the solid asphalt of the 
courtyard, my legs felt so nauseatingly 
weak that I went home. 

But she noticed everything and soon 
was babbling it all over the courtyard 
that I had a disease—fear of heights. 
Her father was a doctor and she liked 
to ascribe to people various diseases, 
the names of which she heard at home. 
She was right, however. Now, after 
nearly twenty years I can confess that 
I am afraid of heights and prefer not 
to look down even from a balcony. But 
at that time I was terribly hurt, for the 
weakness she ascribed to me under- 
mined my authority as the leader of 
the boys in our courtyard. — 

There were perhaps twelve of them 
about my age and we called ourselves 
the Chapayev Division. We considered 
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TANYA 


A “Gad ie Story 
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all the other boys in our neighborhood 
Whiteguards. It is easy to imagine the 
civil war that raged on our block. The 
girl who followed me up to the roof 
was a member of our division, too. If 
Chapayev hadn’t had Anka for his 
machine gunner it is doubtful whether 
we would have accepted that girl in 
our division, although I’m not really 
sure, for she was recklessly brave. Her 
name was Tanya, but we nicknamed 
her Tanka-vstanka after those little 
dolls that always bob up when you 
push them over. For during our skirm- 
ishes she was often knocked off her 
feet, but she would jump up with such 
lightning speed and throw herself into 
the fight with such accelerated passion, 
that this alone wrought confusion 
among our enemies. She never played 
with girls. The boys respected her, and 
some were even afraid of her. 

The end of our division came about 
in a rather tragic manner. It began 
with treason. Volodya Rubtsov fell in 
love with a girl in school who turned 
out to be from an “enemy” house. As 
a matter of fact her brother was one 





of the enemy leaders. Volodya began to 
pay visits to the enemy courtyard, and 
one fine day he declared that he would 
not fight any more and that, in general, 
all these wars were nothing but plain 
hooliganism. . . . That’s how it started. 

The next blow came from Tanya. 
That is to say, we boys suddenly dis- 
covered that she was a beautiful girl; 
moreover, she resembled a _ certain 
movie actress. The first to point this 
out to us was Valya Arkhipov, my 
first assistant in command. But he 
didn’t stop there; he fell in love with 
Tanya. And she began to look at him 
with dreamy eyes, too. Soon they began 
to feel shy in each other’s presence, 
and at the same time feel a need to be 


together, just the two of them, and to 
talk about things which remained secret 
from the rest of us. All attempts to 
bring ‘them back into the fold ended 
in failure. Valya began to shirk his 
divisionai duties and finally, pleading 
too much school work, he withdrew 
from the division entirely. Right after 
him, Tanya deserted too. Spring saw 
the complete disintegration of our divi- 
sion and the end of the civil war on 
our block. 

I founc myself with loads of free 
time on my hands and that is probably 
the main reason why I, too, fell in 
love with Tanya. I can find no other 
explanation for it. And when that hap- 
pened, I began to hate Valya Arkhipov. 
I didn’t know then that it was jealousy. 
I only knew one thing, that Valentine 
was in my way. 

A few words about Valentine. In all 
fairness I must say that he was a swell 
guy and extremely well read. It was 
he who first told us about Chapayev 
and his army. Much later we saw the 
movie. And from him we learned about 
many other things. It was no coinci- 
dence that he held the post of com- 
missar in our division, he had all the 
qualities for that honorable position. 
Besides, he was fearless, and our ene- 
mies were probably more afraid of him 
than of me. 

That was the Valentine who now 
stood in my way. For a long time I 
tortured myself dreaming up ways of 
eliminating my rival. Finally I decided 
to talk to Tanya. 

The fateful conversation took place 
on the corner of Spiridonovka and 
Sadovaya. It was a quiet spring eve- 
ning. The ground was touched by a 
light frost, and the new ice crunched 
crisply under our feet. Clouds of mag- 
pies whirled in the pink sky making a 
terrific din. 

Tanya and I were returning from 
school, both very excited because we 
had both been accepted into the Kom- 
somol that day. Valentine had been 
sick at that time and had not been at- 
tending school. I couldn’t have wished 
for better circumstances for my talk 
with Tanya. We had stopped at the 
corner to watch the flight of the mag- 
pies. Tanya’s head was turned to the 
pink sky and her face began to glow; 
she looked very beautiful at that mo- 
ment. 


“Valentine is down with grippe 


again,” she said. “He’s not too strong, 
I guess. He succumbs to all sorts of 
viruses.” 

I thought I detected a trace of dis- 
appointment in her voice. 
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“JT don’t understand what you find in 
him, anyway,” I said. 

Tanya gazed at me in amazement. 
Then she took my trembling hand, and 
I suppose she understood everything 
then. 

“Let us go,” she said. 

We walked down Spiridonovka in 
silence. She still held my hand and 
walked a little ahead of me. We stopped 
at the gate to our house. Tanya re- 
leased my hand. 

“You are nice, too,” she said looking 
at me. “But you are not like Valen- 
tine.” 

‘“What’s so special about him?” I 
asked irritably. “You, yourself, said he 
was not strong and succumbed to those 


what-do-you-call-its. .. .” 
“Valentine is very special,” Tanya 
interrupted. “Quite special. .. . Now, 


you tell me. Could you carry me in 
your arms through life? Could you?” 

I suppose I understood her question 
too literally and pondered for some 
time for an answer, because I never 
liked to promise anything I couldn’t 
do. 

“There you are,” Tanya said with a 
mocking laugh. “You have to think it 
over, while Valentine tells me that 
every day. Every day!” She shouted 
out the last two words as she ran 
through the stone tunnel leading into 
our courtyard. She shouted it so loud 
that passers-by turned around. 

I went to the Patriarshy Lake Park 
and sat on a bench until late that night. 
The next day, in school, Tanya pushed 
a book into my hands as she ran past 
me. “Read where I have a marker,” 
she whispered. 

It was a collection of Gorky’s stories. 
I went out into the school yard and 
secluded myself in a corner where I 
opened the book to the marked page. 
There I saw a sentence which was un- 
derlined: “Once I fall in love, it is for 





life.” Next to it there was written in an 
exclamation point of gigantic propor- 
tions. 

I took the book home and read it 
from cover to cover for an appropriate 
sentence to serve as my reply. I found 
nothing to suit me and finally wrote on 
the same page: “When you change your 
mind, it will be too late!” And I too 
added an exclamation mark that spoke 
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more than mere words. The next day 
in school I returned the book to Tanya. 
I remember the whole thing as 
though it had just happened... . It 
was Saturday, and Sunday I came 
down with fever. I had pneumonia 
and, as my mother used to say later, 
it was amazing that I recovered. After 
my illness I was taken to the south 
where I stayed with my aunt the en- 
tire summer. In the fall my parents 
joined me and we settled there for 
good. Thus, the story of my first love 
was interrupted, never to be continued 
again, but also never to be forgotten. 


II 


UITE RECENTLY, back in Mos- 

cow again, I was waiting in line 
for a bus. It was a fiercely cold winter 
day. The sun hung like an orange ball 
above a tall building and it was hard 
to believe that very sun was capable 
of giving off warmth. A misty frost 
enveloped the wide street. The white 
exhaust from the passing cars merged 
immediately with the mist. It was so 
cold that it was hard to breathe, and 
the bus, as though out of malice, was 
nowhere in sight. 

“Are you the last one in line?” some- 
one behind me asked. 

“It looks that way,’ I mumbled, 
busily rubbing my frozen ears. 

“Chapayev, by the way, was much 
friendlier,” said the same voice behind 
me. 

I didn’t realize at first that the com- 
ment was addressed to me, but I 
turned around and saw a tall girl who 
looked straight into my eyes and 
smiled. 

“Tanka-vstanka?” I exclaimed with 
hesitation. 

“Heroic commander!” 
me. 

I don’t recall exactly what we said 
to each other those first moments of 
our meeting, I suppose the usual 
foolish things people say in such cir- 
cumstances. 

When the crowded bus came we 
squeezed into it and stood there, face 
to face, unashamedly studying each 
other. In her eyes I read my own 
thoughts. . . . Seeing ourselves in the 
mirror each day, without actually 
noticing it, we get used to all the traces 
the passing of time leaves upon us— 
the silvery threads on our temples and 
the wrinkles. But when we’ve met a 
close acquaintahce that we haven’t seen 
for ten or fifteen years, we suddenly 
become sharply aware of the passage 
of time. And the other person thinks 
the same thoughts too. 

We were both silent. 

“Well, how is life treating you?” I 
asked, and immediately was ashamed 
that I was unable to ask something 
less trivial. 

“Oh fine. ... Now, isn’t it funny. 
Only today Valentine and I were talk- 
ing about you.” 

“Who is Valentine?” 

“Shame on you! Don’t you remem- 
ber Valentine Arkhipov?” 


she greeted 





“Oh yes. Is he... ?” I didn’t quite 
know what to ask. 

“He is my husband. I never did 
change my mind,” she laughed. 

“About what?” 

“Good God! How could you forget 
everything so completely? Don’t you 
remember writing ‘When you change 
your mind, it will be too late!’? I still 
have the book. If you come to see us, 
T’ll confront you with it as material 
evidence. ... Won’t you come over, 
really? Valentine will be so happy to 
see you. He was always very fond of 
YOU, .4..° 

She began to make her way toward 
the exit. Just before getting off she 
waved to me and shouted: 

“Do come! We live at the same ad- 
dress. My place.” 


iii 


HE NEXT Sunday I decided to 

visit them. It was early afternoon 
when I approached the house of my 
childhood. Carried by the busy, tur- 
bulent stream of Moscow life I used 
to pass the house before without feel- 
ing the excitement that possessed me 
now. As soon as I entered the stone 
tunnel that led into the courtyard a 
well-aimed snowball struck me in the 
chest. At once a tangled, mass of fight- 
ing kids, yelling ‘Give it to the 
Fritzes!’, invaded the tunnel. The new 
generation, as we in our day, was 
engaged in the manly game of battle. 
I pressed against the wall while the 
fighting armies raced passed me... 
And there was the fire escape which 
I had climbed, hoping to see green 
fields and meadows... . 

Tanya opened the door, and I had 
the feeling that my arrival embar- 
rassed her. It occurred to me then 
that her invitation was only the usual 
polite phrase, and that she didn’t 
actually expect me to come. Silently 
she watched me remove my coat. 

“Come in here,” she said. From the 
dark hall I entered a very bright room 
and it took some time before my eyes 
became accustomed to the change. 
Tanya stepped aside and stood there 
tensely watching me. I looked around 
and then saw a pair of black eyes 
shining at me from a white pillow. 
All I saw at first were those black 
eyes, and only later the long body of 
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a man half reclining on the bed. 
Unaware that Tanya’s father was 
dead, I decided that it was he. 

“Hello, Chapayev! Come over here,” 
came the voice from the bed. “Let 
your commissar have a good look at 
you.” 

There could be no doubt about it, 
it was Valentine Arkhipov. Slowly I 
approached the bed, and I was seized 
by an inexplicable feeling of fear. Now 
I could distinguish the outlines of the 
narrow face and the sharp shoulders 
that were covered by a sheet. A white 
hand emerged from beneath the 
blanket and stretched out to me. I 
pressed the weak hand in mine and, as 
though looking for support, turned to 
Tanya. She must have. guessed my 
emotions, for she brought me a chair, 
and she sat down at the foot of the 
bed. 

I sat down, too, completely at a loss 
what to do or to say. Somehow I am 
always apprehensive about talking to 
sick people and feel ashamed of my 
own good health. 

“Well, pal,” I said with unnatural 
gaiety. “If I had met you out on the 
street I would never have recognized 
you.” 

“Tt have foreseen the possibility of 
such an embarrassing situation,” Va- 
lentine said calmly, ‘‘and so, I never 
go out on the street.” 

I stared at him with an expression of 
shock. 

“Don’t be shocked, my friend.” He 
put his thin hand on my knee. “Let 
me explain the whole thing to you. I 
was a battalion commander in the war. 
During our offensive in Byelo-Russia 
a shell exploded three feet away from 
me and instead of tearing me into 
shreds it plunged three fragments into 
my spine. One of the hospital physi- 
cians said that the spine is the main 
stem that supports the entire human 
structure. Well, in my case, the stem 
has ceased to support the structure, so 
here I am lying in bed.... Just 
lying... . Do you understand every- 
thing now?” 

Several minutes must have passed 
before I realized that I was expected 
to answer a question. My parched lips 
muttered something and my thoughts 
flew into the distant past... . ‘Now, 
tell me. Could you carry me in your 
arms through life? Could you? Valen- 
tine tells me that every day! Every 
day!’ It seemed as though I heard her 
voice shouting those last two words 
and the sound, amplified by the reso- 
nance of the tunnel lashed at my ears 
like a tidal wave ...I glanced at 
Tanya. She was looking at Valentine 
and smiling. But not the way she used 
to smile when we were children. Now 
her entire face was lit up by a radiant 
happiness. 

“This is how we live now,” she said 
still looking at Valentine. 

I looked around at the many books 
piled around his bed, at a reading- 
stand leaning against the wall nearby 
which evidently rested on his bed 
whenever he wanted to read or write, 
and especially at the man propped up 
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by the pillows and his thin, almost 
transparent hands. 

A phone rang somewhere and 
Tanya’s mother appeared in the door- 
way. 

“Valentine, a call for you,” she said. 

His hand reached down under the 
bed and reappeared holding a tele- 
phone receiver. So intently did I listen 
to his conversation, that I can repro- 
duce it now almost exactly. 

“Yes, speaking. Oh, thank you. I 
feel grand... Yes, I am all atten- 
tion. ... Fine. ... Fine. Sorry, I’m 





afraid I didn’t get the last... . Will 
you go over it, please? ...I see 
now. ... Here’s where you made 


your mistake. That formula is not ap- 
plicable. . . . Certainly. Now yow’re 
on the right track. ... You are very 
welcome. Don’t thank me, just be more 


attentive the next time. ... That’s 
fine. . . . Recheck the entire thing and 
then give me a ring... . It’s quite all 


right, I’ll expect your call. So long.” 

“A gifted boy,” Valentine said with 
a kind smile as he put the receiver 
down by his side. “But sometimes he is 
like the poet who is so _ carried 
away by his Muse that he forgets 
his grammar. ... Oh, I didn’t tell 
you that mathematics is my occupa- 
tion now....” 

“Not just now,” Tanya corrected 
him. “Valentine graduated from the 
mathematics department before the 
WOR .ie 

“Not quite, I didn’t take the state 
exams.” 

“How did you happen to get to the 
front, in that case?” I asked. Valen- 
tine’s eyes grew cold and hard. 

“What do you mean by ‘happen’? 
I volunteered. Weren’t you at the 
front?” He spoke very quietly, pro- 
nouncing each word distinctly. 

“T served as a war correspondent.” 
I was very embarrassed. 

“Oh, I see,” Valentine laughed. “‘A 
single shot, and the fascist bird of prey 
went tumbling down like a stone.’ Isn’t 
that the sort of stuff you used to 
write?” 

“Something like it... .” 

“Don’t be hurt. ... Even in our 
field of mathematics we have special- 


ists in figures of speech. .. . But why 
do we talk about this stuff? We’re 
wasting our time. . . . Tanya, darling, 
would you move up this table please 
and set up some drinks. After all, this 
is a reunion of friends.” _ 

The three glasses raised above the 
table somehow brought us closer to- 
gether. I felt more at ease and pro- 
posed a toast to the valiant fighter of 
the Chapayev Division, Tanya. As 
soon as we downed our drinks Tanya 
gathered up the glasses with, “He 
must not have any more,” and took 
them away. Then she asked to be ex- 
cused, for she had to prepare for an 
examination, and taking a book from 
the shelf, left the room. 

“I am terribly grateful to you,” he 
said quietly. “Thanks for your toast 
to Tanya.” After a brief silence he 
added, “If you only knew what it 
means to me, what happiness, that she 
exists in this world. If not for her, I 
don’t know what would have hap- 
pened to me....She searched me 
out in some hospital in the Urals, 
brought me here, and since then she 
literally carries me in her arms. I 
have received my first scientific degree. 
Now I am working on my thesis for 
my doctorate. I am working for the 
University. . . . And she has made it 
all possible. . . . She, who used to 
dream of becoming an actress, and 
now, because of me, she -is studying 
mathematics. .. . You know how peo- 
ple refer to their wives as their other 
‘half.’ Well, Tanya is my three-quart- 
ers, and even more. She is such a bless- 
ing.” 

He spoke softly, slowly, his eyes 
fixed on something only he could see. 

“Do you have a wife?” he asked 
after a pause. 

“We are divorced.” 

“I don’t understand it. It is just 
beyond my comprehension. Forgive 
me for saying this, but that can only 
happen when there is no love. I sup- 
pose I’m just lucky. Or perhaps I 
monopolized all the love in our neigh- 
borhood, did I?” 

He laughed quietly. There came a 
buzzing from his telephone receiver 
and he picked it up. It was a jovial 
conversation interspersed with many 
jokes at the expense of his caller. 
When he was through we talked about 
our childhood and questioned each 
other about the fate of our various 
boyhood playmates. 

I left him when the short winter day 
was giving way to evening. At the 
corner, the very same corner of Spiri- 
donovka and Sadovaya, I stopped. 
Flocks of magpies were whirling in 
the sky, but the sky was not pink. On 
the opposite corner near a new apart- 
ment house there was a boy and girl. 
The girl was trying to get away, but 
he held her hand tightly. They looked 

at the sky and spoke of something, but 
I could not hear them. Nevertheless I 
believe they were talking of love, real 
love which is as beautiful as a heroic 
deed and as immortal as life itself. 
Translated by Zina Voynow 
from Novy Mir, May, 1947. 
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PRICES 


GO Do ini 


HEN the sweeping Soviet price 
Ie cain on consumer goods 
went into effect two months ago Many 
foreign observers, especially the press, 
ignored the pattern that was discern- 
able. But it was right there for all to 
see, both in the slashing of prices on 
goods that ranged from food to televi- 
sion sets, and in the very language of 
the decree itself. 

The decree referred to the slash as 
“the second stage” in the reduction of 
prices of consumer goods, from which 
it is fair to assume that this is a con- 
sistent policy that will be continued 
into the future. This is especially so 
when you recall the “first stage” and 
the results it brought. 

The recent decree on the price cuts 
points out that the first stage was 
ushered in at the end of 1947 when 
unified lowered State retail prices on 
consumer goods were established simul- 
taneously with the currency reform 
and the abolition of rationing. Price 
reductions at that time meant a saving 
to the Soviet people within one year 
of 57 billion rubles on consumer goods 
in the State retail trade alone. This 
lowering of prices in the State retail 
trade forced prices down in the collec- 
tive farm and cooperative trade, effect- 
ing a saving to the Soviet people of an 
additional 29 billion rubles. Conse- 
quently, the year following—or during 
the first stage of the reduction of con- 
sumer goods—the Soviet people saved 
about 86 billion rubles. 

The 57 billion saved in the State re- 
tail trade was a clear loss for the 
State budget. But it was covered 
through increased labor productivity, 
increased volume, of output of con- 
sumer goods, and the lowering of costs 
of production. The decree points out 
that during that first stage, in addition 
to a clear gain for the population, 
“there was a*‘considerable rise in the 
purchasing power of the ruble, the ex- 
change rate of the ruble improved as 
compared with the exchange rate of 
foreign currencies, the wages of work- 
ers and intelligentsia greatly increased, 
and the expenditures of the peasants 
on purchase of manufactured goods 
considerably dropped.” 

The recent reduction in the prices of 
consumer goods—the second stage—is 
expected to effect a saving to the popu- 
lation of 48 billion rubles on consumer 
goods in the State retail trade. This 
loss in the State Budget, which is at 
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the same time a pure gain to the popu- 
lation, must be covered, says the de- 
cree, “and undoubtedly will be covered 
by the Government by means of a 
number of economic measures, in spite 
of serious difficulties that will have to 
be overcome in doing so.” 

The new reduction in prices in the 
State retail trade will cause a similar 
reduction in prices in the cooperative 
and collective farm trade, in which the 
Soviet people will additionally gain at 
least 23 billion rubles. 

The second stzge, then, will mean a 
saving to the people of the Soviet 
Union of about 71 billidn rubles within 
a year. This, points out the decree, 
means that “the purchasing power of 
the ruble will again considerably rise, 
the rate of exchange of the ruble will 
improve as compared with the rates of 
exchange of foreign currencies, that the 
real wages of workers and intellectuals 
will again considerably increase, and 
that the peasants’ expenditures on pur- 
chase of manufactured goods will again 
considerably decline.” 

The portion of the decree which de- 
tails the price reduction follows: 

~The Council of Ministers of the 

USSR and the Central Committee of 

the Communist Party of the Soviet 

Union hereby decide; 

(A) To reduce as from March 1, 
1949, the state retail prices of con- 
sumer goods as follows: (1) bread 
and flour by 1¢ per cent, cereals and 
macaroni 10 per cent, forage grain, 
oil cake, bran and combined fodder 
20 per cent; hay 30 per cent; biscuits, 
gingerbread and cakes 10 per cent; 
meat, sausages and tinned foods 10 
per cent. 

Fish and fish meat products 10 per 
cent; cream, butter and rendered but- 
ter 10 per cent; cheese and sheep’s- 
milk cheese 20 per cent; salt 30 per 
cent; vodka 28 per cent, liqueurs 25 
per cent, fortified grape wines, co- 
gnacs and fruit and berry wines 15 
per cent; tobacco goods 10 per cent, 
perfumery 20 per cent, coats, suits, 
dresses and other ready-made woolen 
clothes 12 per cent; dresses, shirts, 
blouses and other ready-made silk 
goods 15 per cent; woolen fabrics 10 
per cent. 

Silk fabrics 10 per cent, clothes 
‘made to order in shops and fashion 
houses 20 per cent, cotton thread 15 
per cent, silk stockings and socks 15 
per cent, footwear made of textiles 
and combined materials 15 per cent, 
head gear (hats and caps) 15 per 
cent, textile haberdashery 15 per 
cent, embroidered articles 15 per 
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new groceries to 


cent, furs 10 per cent, metal haber- 

dashery and haberdashery manufac- 

tured of leather substitutes 10 per 
cent. 

Articles from plastics and celluloid 
(kitchenware, household utensils, 
etc.) 20 per cent; cutlery (knives, 
forks, spoons, etc.) 10 per cent; 
household electrical appliances (elec- 
tric kettles, electric cookers, electric 
irons, etc.) 10 per cent, hardware 20 
per cent, saddlery 20 per cent, ce- 
ment 30 per cent, motorcycles 15 per 
cent, bicycles 20 per cent, radio re- 
ceivers 20 per cent, television sets 25 
per cent, pianos, accordions and piano 
accordions 20 per cent, gramophones 
30 per cent, gramophone records 20 
per cent, timepieces 30 per cent, 
jewelry 20 per cent, cameras and 
binoculars 10 per cent and typewrit- 
ers 20 per cent. 

Correspondingly to reduce prices 
in restaurants, dining rooms, tea 
houses and other catering establish- 
ments. 

(B) To instruct the Ministry of 
Trade of the USSR to fix, in accord- 
ance with the present decision, new 
reduced state retail prices of food, 
fodder and manufactured goods enu- 
merated in paragraph “A” of the 
present decision. 

Writing from Moscow shortly after 
this decree went into effect, Ralph 
Parker says: “As rent, taxes, trade 
union dues, etc., are a very small por- 
tion of a Soviet worker’s wages, and as 
his holidays, medical care and _ chil- 
dren’s schooling are free, most of his 
income is spent on those consumption 
goods which have been affected by the 
latest cuts.” 


Reporting the reaction of the Soviet 
people to the price reductions, Parker 
says “the people here have been quick 
to draw the conclusion that if consumer 
goods have at the same time become 
more plentiful and cheaper, this means 
that a greater proportion of the na- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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VARIETY IS THE SPICE 


Of Life...and Criticism 


HE SCENE is laid in one of the 

big Moscow department stores. The 
incident is told in a letter to the Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda, youth daily that is 
both passionately serious and humor- 
ous, hard-hitting, specific and usually 
highly original in its approach. The 
letter is headed: “Why are young con- 
sumers not satisfied?” The letter reads: 

“The salesman could not even see 
his customer. He only heard her loud 
and demanding voice. Looking over 
the five or six dresses brought out for 
her inspection, her mother picked one 
at random and knelt down to show it 
to the little girl. This was to be a pres- 
ent for the child’s birthday, and her 
mother wanted her to choose the dress 
herself. But the child barely glanced 
at it, turned away, said disappointedly: 
‘I got one just like that already.’ 

“The mother laid the dress back on 
the counter. The salesman sighed— 
hard to find anything at all except 
those shapeless dresses customers call 
‘bells.’ [We call them flour sacks.] 

“A second dress, too, the little girl 
pushed away; first and second were 
like as two drops of water.” 

This gripe is about the monotony 
and lack of taste in clothing some fac- 
tories are putting out for little girls. 
Things for children, says the writer— 
V. Kagarov—should be made with spe- 
cial feeling for them, and lovingly. 

Problems of light industry are very 
much before the people of the Soviet 
Union just now. The great achieve- 
ments in restoring cities and major 
Nazi-destroyed industries in the past 
years now make it possible for people, 
peacefully inclined, to pay increasing 
attention to regaining and surpassing 
pre-war standards in consumers’ goods. 

Kagarov went ahead and tracked 
down the causes for the dresses that 
disappointed the little girl in the Mos- 
cow store. He went to the factory that 
produced them, interviewed designers, 
chief engineer and others, checked on 
What the textile mills are doing to 
turn out fabrics that are gay and have 
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the sort of designs and colors suitable 
for children. 

The piece is written with’ that sharp- 
ness, directness and naming of names 
characteristic of such correspondence, 
whether about the need for prettier 
dresses or better watches, or more 
democracy in trade union meetings in 
some plant, or more steel production, 
or fatter hogs at some kolkhoz, or bet- 
ter short stories, or more attention to 
sports by some coal mine management, 
or a higher level of dramatic criti- 
cism. . . . Writing of this sort is of 
course a boon to the correspondent 
rooting round for tidbits for the anti- 
Soviet press. He can sit in his hotel 
room and write that the Iron Curtain 
prevents him from having anything to 
write; or he can sit in his hotel room 
and cut out a dozen or so such griping 
letters and articles from the Moscow 
dailies, and send in a hot story about 
how he evaded the secret police and 
wrung some information critical of 
this or that phase of Soviet life from 
some frightened informant in scme 
secret meeting-place. 

In this particular story, the writer 
found from the labels on the dresses 
that they were products of the Seven- 
teenth Dress Factory of the Ministry 
of Light Industry. At the factory, 
where, he writes, everything seemed 
shipshape outside and in, he was in- 
formed that it puts out 15,000 chil- 
dren’s dresses a month. The quality 
is good; both technicians and workers 
are very conscious of the campaign for 
work without imperfections—the drive 
against “seconds”’—that followed the 
initial stage of the drive for better 
consumers’ products, which was- for 
higher output—quality following quan- 
tity. 

But, says Kagarov, then “Why are 
the consumers not satisfied?” 

The answer is that they want va- 
riety and beauty as well as basic qual- 
ity, and these are the characteristics 
being sought, by socialist competition 
between brigades and factories, inves- 
tigation and discussion on part of plant 
personnel, conferences, etc. 

Officially this particular factory. 
Kagarov finds, is meant to turn out 
dresses in fifty different styles. But 
neither those running the factory, nor 
the House of Fashions from which they 
receive their style sketches, bother 
about their variety or suitability. 

Chief Engineer. Praskovya Zakha- 
rova, interviewed, agrees willingly that 
children’s dresses should be made un- 
derstandingly and lovingly. But, says 
Kagarov, when the time comes to 
work out new fashions for the factory, 
she peaceably okays a scarcely altered 
standard product again. 
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—Drawings by I. Semenov 
from Komsomolskaya Pravda 
"Now | can't tell which one is my 
daughter." 
“Never mind, Madam, your child 
will recognize you." 


“No one is taking the initiative in 
working out new styles,” complains the 
writer. “No one even understands this 
question. The factory turns out stand- 
ard, unlovely, dull products. The dress 
makers forget that good taste should be 
inculcated in childhood. And that for 
children their appearance in clothes of 
this sort is dull and even frighten- 
ii 

The buyers who purchase these 
dresses for the stores also bear respon- 
sibility for the situation. But perhaps 
the greatest guilt is laid at the door of 
those in the textile industry, who 
should pay more attention to special 
children’s fabrics. 

“Took here for instance at these 
dresses of muddy grey, for some reason 
officially known as ‘torquoise.’ And 
here is one of a sickly blue, and an- 
other of a faded green. And these are 
for three- and four-year-olds. And the 
white collars on some don’t help either, 
or the big-eyed yellow flowers sown on 
the pockets of some, or the embroidery 
on others, picturing a building with a 
smoking chimney. 

“The textile mills send out materials 
without studying for what use they are 
intended. For instance, here is silk with 
huge bright flowers. Obviously not suit- 
able for a child for on one little dress 
you could hardly get a single flower. 
And it is not meant to be masquerade 
costumes the factory is making... .” 

Some factories are producing good 
fabrics for children, and pretty dresses 
—but not enough. says Kagarov. He 
holds up as examples a mill producing 
a fine flannel, strewn with various sorts 
of playthings and in good colors, and 
one that makes fabrics with pleasing 
stylized animals. 

“In the meantime the Seventeenth 
Dress Factory on Krasnosyelsky Street 
in Moscow groans and roars, the ma- 
chines chatter,” he concludes, “but little 
joy for the kids comes out of the fac- 
tory. When will the children get pretty, 
pleasing dresses? It’s up to you, com- 
rades working in the dress and in the 
textile industry.” f 

A.S. 
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On “Comparison” of Purchasing Power e¢ 


Question: In a number of newspaper 
articles and advertisements lately a 
comparison has been made between 
what an American worker and a So- 
viet worker has to pay for certain 
articles in terms of hours or minutes 
of work. The comparisons are very 
much to the disadvantage of the Soviet 
worker. Please comment.—C. P. H., 
Melrose, Mass. 


Answer: In the desire to convince 
the American people that the standard 
of living in the USSR is very low, such 
advertisements and articles resort to a 
trick. They isolate a few items, which 
may be relatively higher priced in the 
USSR than in the United States, and 
create the impression that the Soviet 
worker is much worse off than the 
American worker. Of late, instead of 
indicating the price of the items used 
for comparison in money, these ad- 
vertisements use minutes and hours 
that the Soviet worker would have to 
put in as compared to the American 
worker in order to buy the same thing. 

A fact to remember is that in the last 
sixteen months retail prices on most 
foodstuffs and consumer items have been 
twice reduced. According to Soviet 
decrees, the two reductions amount to 
a saving to the population of 157 bil- 
lion rubles. Still these advertisements 
in the American press, purporting to 
compare standards of living, go on 
from year to year as though nothing is 
changing in the Soviet Union to im- 
prove the standards there. Moreover, 
such comparisons in the American 
press could not possibly prove the 
relative standards of living, because in 
order to do so, the total earnings and 
budgets of individuals and families of 
the countries under comparison would 
have to be taken into account. Thus, 
while it may be perfectly true that 
certain items cost more or less in one 
country as compared to another, that 
in itself does not give the relative 
standard of living. To prove this point, 
let us mention one of the most im- 
portant items in the budget of every 
American worker and his family, 
namely, rent. Rent is about 25 per cent 
of the average budget of a working 
class family, whereas in the Soviet 
Union rent is between 5 and 10 per 
cent of the budget, 10 per cent being 
the highest that any working class 
family pays. This is regulated by law. 
If rents, therefore, were to be taken as 
a comparison, one could say that the 
Soviet worker is much better off than 
the American worker, but this alone 
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would not be a fair basis of compari- 
son. 

For an _ accurate comparison, it 
would be necessary to take the average 
earnings of an individual or family in 
the Soviet Union and his total budget, 
and to the wages in money earned by 
the Soviet family there would have to 
be added the socialized wage received 
by every Soviet worker and his family. 
This includes medical services, educa- 
tional and recreational facilities, ma- 
ternity benefits, pensions and all other 
social security benefits, to which every 
Soviet citizen is entitled by law and 
toward which the worker does not 
contribute any money. 

We believe also that the security 
and absolute certainty of a job at all 
times which Soviet workers and their 
families enjoy adds to their well being 
and allows them to spend a larger por- 
tion of their budget without being 
forced to save for the so-called rainy 
day—of unemployment and illness. 

Since the Soviet economy is a social- 
ist planned economy, there is no 
“boom and bust” but continuous and 
ever increasing opportunities for em- 
ployment. And as_ production in- 
creases, the standard of living rises. 
The gap between production and pur- 
chasing power, which brings on depres- 
sion and crisis in capitalist countries, 
does not exist in the Soviet Union. 

We should, therefore, look at the 
direction in which the standard of liv- 
ing is moving in one country as com- 
pared to another, if we would get a 
clear picture. The Soviet worker can 
look forward to a_ steadily rising 
standard of living, given the peaceful 
conditions he so ardently desires. 

e 


Question: The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly of December 9th contained a 
statement to the effect that the Rus- 
sians were responsible for the mass 
murder of thousands in the Katyn For- 
est. I would very much like to know 
the truth concerning these mass mur- 
ders. E.F.B., Worcester, Mass. 


Answer: This reference to the mass 
murders of Katyn Forest appeared in 
an article which treated sympatheti- 
cally a book by the Polish emigre, 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, which is not 
only a diatribe against the Soviet Un- 
ion, but is propaganda against the 
agreements reached by the Allied lead- 
ers at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. 

The Katyn Forest incident originated 
in 1943, when the German Government 
announced the discovery in the forest 





The Katyn Murders 


of mass graves containing the bodies of 
missing Polish officers. Polish collab- 
orators started the propaganda that 
these officers had been the victims of a 
Soviet massacre. The Soviets conducted 
an inquiry into the case and on Janu- 
ary 23, 1944, the Soviet Union sub- 
commission on atrocities announced 
after a thorough study that 135,000 
persons, including between 10,000 and 
12,000 Polish officers and enlisted men 
buried in mass graves in Katyn Forest, 
had been shot by the Germans in Au- 
gust and September, 1941. 

Edward Angly, of the Chicago Sun 
was one of the seventeen foreign cor- 
respondents who witnessed the find- 
ings of this commission, and his ac- 
count of the proofs of Nazi guilt was 
published in the newspaper PM on 
January 27, 1944. Kathleen Harriman, 
daughter of W. Averell Harriman, Am- 
bassador to Russia, was one of the 
Americans who saw the evidence pre- | 
sented by the medical experts of the 
Katyn Forest murders and the proofs 
of Nazi guilt presented by medical and 
scientific experts, in addition to hear- 
ing the testimony of witnesses who 
lived in the area when the Nazi atroci- 
ties were committed. 

Edward Angly wrote, “Among yes- 
terday’s witnesses were those who told 
how the German commander of occu- 
pied Smolensk and his underlings in- 
formed their appointed Polish burgo- 
meister and unterburgomeister of the 
region that, after all, the Poles were 
an inferior race, good only to be used 
as manure for the soil of Hitler’s leb- 
ensraum, and so later, it was testified, 
the Germans passed the word along 
that the Poles who had been in the 
area had been ‘liquidated’.” 

Harrison Salisbury, at the time chief 
of the UP Bureau in Moscow, was an- 
other of the correspondents present. In 
his book, “Russia on the Way,” he com- 
mented, “I think there was no real 
doubt in the minds of the correspond- 
ents who went to Katyn that the job 
had been done by the Germans.” (pp. 
37-38) 

These and many other reports estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of every fair- 
minded person the guilt of the Nazis, 
who murdered the Polish officers rather 
than take them prisoners of war, cal- 
culating that they could pin this out- 
rageous crime on the Russians. For a 
number of years no one has dared to 
repeat this calumny against the Soviet 
Union. The present anti-Soviet hysteria 
accompanying the cold war has resut- 
rected this old and vicious tale. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


wheat, maize and sunflower seeds. Every 
cottager subscribes to a newspaper, and, 
as a final touch, the correspondent re- 
ports that there are 40 gramaphones, 10 
radios and 30 bicycles in the village. 

As is often the case, the liveliest story 
of the day is to be found on the inside 
pages of Komsomolskaya Pravda. 1 wish 
I had space to tell this story in full, in 
the racy vernacular of its author, Vladi- 
mir Tserkovny, who is the secretary of 
the Komsomol Committee on a collective 
farm in Odessa region. It would, I think, 
reveal the life of Soviet youth in a 
warmer, more credible, more human 
light than reports of Soviet life at 
second hand generally do. Vladimir re- 
veals himself as a very conscientious but 
rather solemn young man, not a very 
good mixer and a rotten actor, he admits. 
It was his own fault, he writes, that he 
misjudged the value of Vladimir Polish- 
chuk to the Komsomol, for Polishchuk 
was always laughing, too light-headed 
for serious political work, probably. He 
had driven a tank to Berlin and, they 
said, had even written his name on the 
scorched walls of the Reichstag. 

I remember Polishchuk, or rather, a 
few hundred like him, standing to be 
photographed on the steps of the Reich- 
stag a week or two after the fall of Ber- 
lin. Tanned, thrilled with a sense of the 
hard-won victory, I heard his voice as 
he sang to the accordion in a hut in 
Vyazma in 1943, and I learned about 
him from the Czechs in Prague on 
whom the arrival of the grimy, weary, 
gay-hearted tankists on the eve of vic- 
tory made an unforgettable impression. 
And here he was again this morning, in 
the pages of Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
worrying Tserkovny until he learned 
better, and discovered that he was just 
the man to organize the farm’s club, 
with its orchestra of three guitars, two 
harmonicas and a fiddler. Then Polish- 
chuk learned that the next village had 
a wind-orchestra, whipped up a collec- 
tion, and was off to Odessa to buy in- 
struments. Now the farm band has ten 
waltzes and four marches and “innu- 
merable songs” in its repertory, and even 
Userkovny has been persuaded to play 
a part in Natalka-Poltavka, the operetta 
in rehearsal for the spring concert. There 
is a girl called Lida, and another with 
‘he alluring name of Taisi Tsimbal who 
‘re busy Komsomol workers as well as 
4ood fun at the club. No less than 40 
eople entered the chess tournament, 
nore than the club had boards for. One 
‘ook case is full in the farm library, 
ver 200 cottages have been provided 
vith electricity and 120 are wired for 
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radio. Polishchuk, of course, is in charge 
of the local radio station. 

Now that is what in the Soviet Union 
is known as a political story, one which 
shows its readers how to win authority 
for the Komsomol in the village commu- 
nity, which points the way to gaining 
respect by a care for the public’s welfare, 
which does not hesitate to provide music 
as well as speeches, to put the picture 
paper Ogonyok in the library as well as 
Bolshevik. This is Soviet political life 
“on the ground floor.” Very often the 
Soviet press provides such news of the 
lives of average people in factory and 
village. It is because the press reflects 
the lives of such people that they feel it 
to be their own press, one which is with 
them, sometimes ahead of them, some- 
times keeping apace with them on their 
way to what a worker in Alma-Ata in 
remote Kazakhstan described yesterday 
as “the richer life.” 


SOVIET PRICES GO DOWN 
(Continued from page 24) 


tional effort is being devoted to their 
production than hitherto.” 

It should be noted that the increased 
labor productivity, the rise in volume 
of consumer goods, and the other fac- 
tors that have made these price cuts 
possible have been accompanied by a 
campaign for better quality and wider 
variety of goods. The way in which 
this campaign is stimulated by the 
press is shown in an article on page 25. 

“A turner in a Moscow automobile 
repair shop,” writes Parker, “states 
that his savings will be 200 rubles 
monthly. At the Dynamo Factory in 
Moscow a foreman in the foundry said 
‘On an average, the real value of my 
wages has increased by 500 rubles.’ 
And this is how Maria Tukach, a pol- 
isher in a Minsk factory, described the 
changes. ‘In our country the workers 
gain in two ways from the increase in 
the productivity of labor. First, their 
earnings increase. Second, higher out- 
put allows the government to lower the 
prices of food and manufactured goods. 
My real wages have been increased by 
from 100 to 120 rubles.’ ” 

It doesn’t just boil down to more 
money in the pocket, however; Parker 
points out that the Soviet people see 
in the new decree the Government’s 
confidence in the future. “The average 
Soviet citizen,” Parker writes, “has a 
shrewd understanding of economic laws 
and knows that a combination of rising 
wages and falling prices means that 
the state is paying greater attention to 
the production of consumer goods. And 
this is interpreted as a sign of the gov- 
ernment’s confidence in the durability 
of peace.” 


_ Corliss Lamont's 
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THE CASE OF ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


(Continued from page 3) 


agreements with other powers, espe- 
cially within the framework of the 
United Nations. With the United States 
engaged in girding half of the world 
for war against the Soviet Union, and 
flouting the most basic UN principles, 
it is understandable that the Soviet 
Union would exercise the most extreme 
care not to provide any pretexts for 
the Western powers to take steps fur- 
ther undermining the United Nations. 

While the sympathetic attitude of the 
Soviet Union for the Chinese Commu- 
nists and democratic forces generally 
is well understood, it has meticulously 
maintained the position of non-inter- 
vention in Chinese affairs, believing 
that events in China are the affair of 
the Chinese people themselves. It has 
consistently refrained from giving mili- 
tary or other support to the Chinese 
Communists, as former Secretary Mar- 
shall and other American officials have 
testified, and from any action in this 
situation which could increase interna- 
tional tension and intensify the danger 
of war. In view of this, the closing of 
the border with Manchuria, now under 
Communist control, is understandable. 

Considering the very fact that Miss 
Strong had such a long record as a 
friendly interpreter of the Soviet 
Union, and had always insisted that 
her role was not that of an ordinary 
journalist, but of one actively working 
and organizing for peaceful and 
friendly relations, the Soviet authori- 
ties had reason to expect from her a 
degree of understanding of their posi- 
tion and a sense of responsibility about 
the situation quite different than that 
of a correspondent out for a scoop. 
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When, as Miss Strong has herself ac- 
knowledged, she displayed no such un- 
derstanding, but instead went to ex- 
treme lengths to find evidence of some 
“secret” route, and to compel the So- 
viet authorities to make arrangements 
for her which their policy made illegal, 
it is not surprising that they drew the 
most serious conclusions. Nor is there 
any justification for Miss Strong now 
to talk about a “hush-hush route,” pro- 
viding ammunition for those who would 
like to prove Soviet aid to the Chinese 
Communists, the more so since she her- 
self previously wrote from China that 
the border was tightly closed, and has 
admitted privately that the blockade 
was complete. 

While Miss Strong expressed wonder 
that the Soviet Union should maintain 
relations with the Nationalist govern- 


CITRUS MOVES NORTH 


(Continued from page 17) 


“The Kuban is rich fot alone in 
grain. Its orchards also give abundant 
harvests of melons, fruits, berries, vege- 
tables, technical plants. The beneficent 
Kuban climate and fertile soil open ex- 
cellent perspectives for developing many 
new plants. In the next two to three 
years we shall plant about a million 
orange, lemon and tangerine trees in the 
Kuban, about 740 acres to persimmons, 
620 to figs, 495 to olives. About 47,000 
trees will also be planted in the personal 
garden-plots of workers, employees and 
collective farmers. In 1949, lemons will 
be planted in fourteen districts.” 

The Kuban is also one of the regions 
in which the eucalyptus is being plenti- 
fully planted, along roads and city 
streets, in parks and groves, along river- 
banks, around ponds and reservoirs and 
also in protective wooded zones. 

From Kishinev, in Moldavia, an offi- 
cial reports: “Our republic is a region of 
vineyards and orchards. In a short time 
we shall also have groves of citrus and 
other subtropical trees.” 

The Kishinev fruit and viniculture ex- 
perimental station planted oranges and 
lemons for the first time two years ago. 
Findings are that “Moldavia has all the 
conditions for the development of sub- 
tropical culture.” Planting is going ahead 
in Kamensk, Tirapolsk and several other 
districts. 

The Uzbek SSR, far to the east, pre- 
sents an interesting case. It is a great 
cotton region; the cotton-growing area 
is being rapidly increased with the ad- 
vance of irrigation and mechanization. 
Under an imperialist setup, Uzbekistan 
would undoubtedly be a one-crop coun- 
try, with all that implies for the degrada- 
tion of its people. But here, too, the gov- 


ment, her own knowledge of Soviet 
foreign policy and the present state of 
world affairs should have made clear 
to her why the USSR would honor its 
treaty relations as long as that govern- 
ment retained its legitimacy. Miss 
Strong perhaps spoke more truly than 
she realized when she commented in 
one of her articles, “I had no right to 
be out among diplomats without a 
nurse.” 

Possibly a tragic duality in Miss 
Strong’s nature has led her step by 
step along a course whose full impli- 
cations she did not realize. But when 
the peace of the world is at stake, ac- 
tions must be judged on the basis of 
objective realities rather than complex 
personal motives. It is not true that, as 
Miss Strong has said, “peace is more 
important than freedom.” Peace is the 
main issue today because without it 
there can be no freedom, and every ac- 
tion must be judged by its contribution 
to both these great goals. J. S. 


ernment is pushing citrus growing for the 
health of the people—and the produc- 
tion of coal, steel, agricultural machin- 
ery, as well as oil for the health of their 
economy. 

A substantial tax exemption is offered 
collective farms planting citrus and euca- 
lyptus trees (the latter widely and suc- 
cessfully introduced in marshy areas to 
combat malaria). Samarkand, Pamangan 
and three or four other districts are be- 
ginning to grow lemons and oranges. Of 
pomegranates, already a fruit of the coun- 
try, 226,000 settings and 550,000 grafts 
will be used this spring. Tea and olives 
are also being introduced. 


SCIENCE IN STRUGGLE 
FOR PEACE 
(Continued from page 12) 


tion, and scientists of the whole world 
have exceptional opportunities to make 
great contributions to the cause ot 
strengthening international cooperation, 
to the cause of world peace. 

We offer the hand of friendship to all 
progressive American scientists and to 
the scientists of all countries of the 
world. And we invite them to use all 
their efforts to achieve full mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation. The peo- 
ples of the world want peace. Let us 
combine our talents, and use all the 
power of science to stand forth as in- 
surmountable obstacles in the way of the 
misanthropic instigators of a new world 
war. 
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UNITE THE FORCES FOR PEACE 


(Continued from page 9) 


Such is the interest of the Soviet peo- 
ple in American literature, which in the 
past reflected, and still reflects the life of 
the American people. 

From this you can see how unjust is 
the conception disseminated not only by 
some American journalists, but also in 
official instances, that the Soviet people 
reject American culture, and in general 
strive to enclose themselves within the 
limits of their own national culture. Of 
course, the Soviet people are rooted in 
that undeniable truth, that everything 
great, truthful and honest in art develops 
from a national peoples’ source. Of 
course, the Soviet people are proud of 
their national culture. The source of the 
national pride of the Russian people lies, 
in part, in the knowledge that the great 
Russian classicists of the rgth century and 
the beginning of this century, Leo Tol- 
stoy, Gogol, Turgenev, Chekhov, Maxim 
Gorky—in their time, had a favorable 
influence on the development of certain 
facets of American literature, that the 
artistic system of Stanislavsky is used in 
the theatrical schools of the USA, that 
plays of Russian dramatists have held 
their own on the American stage. (Espe- 
cially memorable are the productions of 
The Cherry Orchard and The Three 
Sisters of Margaret Webster and the pro- 
duction of The Three Sisters of Kathe- 
rine Cornell in which she portrayed 
Masha.) But our love for Soviet culture, 
for Russian culture, presupposes a re- 
spect for everything advanced and pro- 
gressive created by the cultures of other 
peoples, other nations. The friendship of 
the peoples of the USSR is based on this 
mutual respect and love. And a reflection 
of this deep respect for everything ad- 
vanced and progressive which American 
culture has created, is that interest in 
American fiction which I have been able 
to demonstrate to you. 

The idea of international solidarity of 
progressive forces does not mean a dis- 
regard for the national and cultural sov- 
ereignty of various nations. It. is far 
from that groundless cosmopolitanism, 
which, in fact, conceals the idea of racial 
superiority. 

It was with great surprise that we 
read, for instance, a statement in the 
Washington Star of February 6, in re- 
gard to the notorious North Atlantic 
Pact. The newspaper considers the North 
Atlantic Pact the first step in the estab- 
lishment of “The United States of Eu- 
rope.” It calls upon the peoples of 
Europe to “forget their national pride.” 
It treats the European countries with 
their centuries-old culture in an off-hand 
manner. “The English have, to a con- 
siderable extent, lost their pride,” smugly 
writes the newspaper. France is called 
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“the most vainglorious” country in Eu- 
rope and is threatened with a “crash” 
if she continues to insist on expressing 
her national pride. I don’t know who 
authorized the author of this article, but 
he has taken upon himself the liberty to 
state that “the cornerstone of this build- 
ing,” (i.e., in the creation of the North 
Atlantic Pact and following it the 
“United States of Europe’’) “is, of course, 
America” and in his opinion . . . “the 
boundaries between the countries of this 
union, in the long run, will have no more 
meaning than they have in the United 
States.” 

We Soviet intellectuals, raised in the 
spirit of respect for national culture of 
large and small peoples, can only see in 
such pacts an attempted attack on the 
national sovereignty of peoples, the dis- 
ruption of their national cultures, the 
subjugation of their national policies to 
the interests of covetous people of some 
one strong state who are dreaming of 
world domination. In the present case, 
we, it is apparent, have to deal with a 
racist tendency, pronounced by Churchill 
at Fulton, being brought to life. They 
say that such pacts and blocs are 
being created to suppress the aggression 


with which at one and the same time 
the peoples of Europe, Asia and America 
are supposedly being threatened by the 
USSR. But it is sufficient to glance at a 
map of the world to understand that 
this talk issues from the camp of people 
who are not objective, in order to mis- 
lead inexperienced and plain people. As 
a matter of fact, is it the Soviet Union 
that has military bases in a gigantic ring 
passing through Greenland, Iceland, Eng- 
land, Portugal, Spain, Germany, Italy, 
Greece, the countries of the Near and 
the Middle East, through the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, China and Japan? 
Are the Soviet armed forces in Greece, 
Egypt, Transjordania, Iran, Indonesia, 
Viet-Nam and other countries? 

I have listened to the speech of Pro- 
fessor Frederick L. Schuman, and I must 
say that I found certain aspects of it 
astonishing for me. Professor Schuman 
indicated that in his opinion there are 
elements in the Soviet Union which are 
to some extent responsible for the menace 
to the peace, just as he feels there are 
elements in the United States also re- 
sponsible. I am a guest in your country, 
but I know that you would want me to 
speak frankly on this matter. Professor 
Schuman is mistaken. There are no 
elements in our country which desire 
war against the United States or any 
other country. (Please turn page) 
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Not long ago, there was published in 
the United States The Great Conspiracy 
Against Russia, written by Michael Say- 
ers and Albert Kahn. I understand that 
this book was very widely read here as 
it has been read in our country. This 
book quite clearly showed that since the 
time of our Revolution in 1917, there 
have been elements in all other countries 
conspiring to destroy the Soviet Union; 
that these elements put Hitler into power, 
and that they made the Second World 
War inevitable. 

As I recall, Professor Schuman praised 
this book very highly and said that it 
exposed the elements that were plotting 
World War III. And this book stated 
most emphatically that these elements 
were not in. our country and that some 
of these elements were in the USA. 

I think the important thing for us to 
understand—that is for the American and 
Soviet people who both want peace— 
the important thing for us to understand 
is that those elements in the United 
States which would like to see another 
war against Russia are not the enemies 
only of the Soviet people, they are also, 
of course, the enemies of the American 
people, who like ourselves, do not want 
war. 

All these facts indicate that the threat 
of a new war does not have its source 
in the Soviet Union, but rather that 
there are covetous people in various coun- 


tries of the world who are interested in 
letting loose a new bloody war. But the 
people who are letting loose the new war 
must remember that their peoples will 
not enter a new war, and if it is at- 
tempted to drag them in forcibly, the 
peoples of the world will severely punish 
the instigators of the new war. That is 
why we, the Soviet people, energetically 
support the strivings of the American 
people expressed by their progressive 
leaders for peace, for the strengthening 
of peace. 

It is above all the plain people who 
are interested in the peaceful co-existence 
of peoples—the women, the mothers 
whose sons are threatened with destruc- 
tion by war. As a matter of fact, in 
modern war, as the experience of the 
last war has shown, destruction, equally, 
if not to even a greater degree, threatens 
women, old people, and children, since, 
despite the terrible lesson of history, a 
lesson not so far in the past, it is again 
being planned to turn the great discov- 
eries of science and technology, not to 
the welfare of humanity, but to a new 
despoliation of the fruits of civilization 
and the destruction of new millions of 
children, women and old people. Above 
all, this speaks for the fact that the efforts 
of people of good will in defense of peace 
must be joined with the movements of 
the great masses of plain people in all 
the countries of the world in these same 
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aims, in the struggle for peace and the 
checking of the instigators of war. 

Long live the unification of all the 
forces of peace—regardless of national 
and racial differences, religious and po- 
litical convictions—against the forces of 
war. 

Long live the friendship of peoples in 
their struggle for a lasting peace! 

For peace throughout the world! 
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